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Editorial 


The Conference—A Wise Move 


In presenting the program of the State Con- 
ference in this issue, we wish to commend the 
efforts of those who prepared it to eliminate 
the great number of sub-division meetings. 
Heretofore, members in attendance have suf- 
fered from an embarrassment of riches. There 
were so many interesting events, and so many 
in conflict as to time and place, that one was 
kept on a perpetual run, in the vain hope of 
gathering something from each one. 

The result 
(he peripatetic visitor could only glean scat- 
teringly, while the meetings themselves were 
so brief as to permit of no conclusion reaching 
esults. Many and many a theme was dis- 
ussed so hastily that the final verdict was 
left in the air!” Hence the educational docket 
was ever congested with “unfinished business.” 
(he change to fewer meetings of greater length 
5 a wise one, and we believe its results will 


was obviously unsatisfactory. 


prove eminently satisfactory. 


For the rest we can assure a cordial welcome 
for all visitors from the City of Richmond. 
Her hospitality is as catholic as it is sincere, 
and its generous exercise has brought her praise 
from all sections of the Union. The Journal 
trusts that the attendance this year will be 
record breaking, and that trustees will deal 
most generously with the salary question of 
who “decide to 


those progressive teachers 


come,” 


Interest the Vital Factor 


Red blood and interest! 

It is just as well for teachers to remember that 
unless they can put red blood and interest into 
the daily lessons of their pupils that the effect on 
the latter is going to be practically useless. The 
child’s mind is not going to absorb and assimilate 
hard, dry, denatured facts. 

In the first place, its capacity to do so is limited, 
and in the second place, its taste for absorbtion 





gs PHE 


has to be whetted by 


the vital factor of interest. 
Its limited mental powers have to be coaxed into 
action and this cannot be done by the systematic 
facts, unrelated to either life 


It is folly to treat a child’s 


doling out of dry 
interest or action. 
mind as a warehouse and fancy that it can be 
solid job lots of information. 


delicate organization 


lumbered up with 
Qn the contrary, it 1s a 
pacity is 1n exact proportion 


Nothing should go into 


whose receptt e@ Ca 


to its digestive capacity 


it that cannot be assimilated 
Undigested matter sickens and poisons. Hence, 


when an attempt is made to force the mind. be- 
yond its capacity two results are apparent—the 
receptive faculties fail and balk or the child is 
The 


is parrot procedure pure and 


forced to the slavish resort of memorizing. 
alternative 


The substance is sacrificed to the shadow 


latter 
simple. 
and the unfortunate victim is passed up for pro- 
longed martyrdom and later sacrifice. 

Teachers should follow the course of nature in 
should treat the child’s 


this whole matter. They 


mind as careful mothers treat its body. The brain 
should be aroused to action by the motor power 
of interest; then it should be fed no whit beyond 
its powers of assimilation. To do so is to invite 
fever and mental illness and pave the way for 
When a child’s body is ill- 


is called in; when a 


chronic ineptitude. 


fed or overfed the doctor 
child’s mind is similarly affected the keen lash of 
punishment is invoked! 


Why, pray, the difference in treatment ? 


Military Training in the Public 
Schools 


In discussing the advisability of military train- 
ing in the public schools, the pacifists are apt to 
go to extremes in judging its consequence. They 
can see nothing in it but the raw spirit of mili- 
Chey overlook the fact that war spirit 
Is a than drill 


grounds, and that its creation and continuance 


tarism. 
thing of atmosphere rather 
rest on the shifting sands of passion, greed and 
executive edict. 

In short, the war spirit is abnormal. It can be 
fanned into flame by a single act or it can come 


as the result of a long series of oppressive acts— 
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all of an ultra vires nature. It is a creature of 
passions, good or bad. It is a thing of extremi- 
ties. It is distinctly outside of the ordinary 
routine of life. 

For these reasons a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between preparation for an untoward act, 
and the course of action forced by that act. All 
men who buy pistols are not assassins; all men 
who keep shotguns behind their doors are not 
The used. 


In fact, their very possession may prevent their 


murderers. weapons may never be 
use. 

The only dangerous military spirit 1s the one 
designed in peace for a future purpose and made 
effective through its permeation of the daily lives 
Such a spirit absorbs strength from 
The drill ground 


of a people. 
the entire fabric of civic life. 
is a mere incidentai—the visible outworking of a 
hidden predominant motive. Preparedness to at- 
tack is one thing; preparedness to repel attack 
is quite another. The preparation of the robber 
to overcome his victim is vitally different from 
the preparation of the victim to overcome the 
robber. 

So much for the basic principle and causes of 
the war spirit. The American school boy, who 
receives military training, misses its evil phases 
of motive and essence. He gets only benefits from 
its least offensive concomitant—the drill ground. 
Here he learns self-control and obedience—two 
of the great attributes of Christian citizenship. 
If these bare exercises shall suggest the evils of 
militarism, let it be remembered that the whole 
tendency of his civic life—the controlling ten- 
dency—is against war and against the spirit which 
would make it anything but a righteous necessity 

For the rest we may as well face the futur¢ 
sanely and recognize the absolute necessity for 
military preparedness. We are faced by condi 
tions not theories. We are surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of world-wide anger and recklessness 
and faced by a future of sinister possibilities 
In short, the world has become abnormal and 
we cannot reckon 
Hence the sane thing to do is to build for pro- 
The shotgun behind the door has be 
Even thx 


from any safe anchorage 


tection. 
come a moral and a civic necessity. 
greatest pacifist cannot blame us for placing 1t 


there now. 
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shall this just end be accomplished by enforced 
‘itary training or by an elaboration of our 
esent methods? If the latter, there is no saner 
better method of re-enforcement for the 
ure than the safeguarded, basic one of military 
ning in the high schools. 


Organize **Scouts” 


(he Journal believes thoroughly in the Boy 
Scout movement. It appeals to the natural 
tincts of the boy in such a fine, wholesome 
anner as to develop the very best in him. It 
turns all of his abundant energies to good 
urposes and makes him play the man in a 
thoroughly practical manner. There is nothing 
‘the “sissy” business about it. Its appeal is 
r strength and honor and courage and ser- 
ice. It inspires self respect. It puts the boy 
his mettle. It calls for self reliance and 
nitiative. It makes him go straight and clean. 
it develops the “all-around” man in the boy. 
lor these reasons, the Journal would like to 
sce a Boy Scout organization in every graded 
school and every high school in Virginia. It 
would not only furnish a source of vital inter- 
est to the boys themselves, but it would build 
up the morale of the schools at large. It would 
prove an asset of practical and ethical value to 
the entire community. 
lor the benefit of school teachers who may 
not know the scope and tendency of the “Scout 
Decalogue,” we quote it herewith: 


1. Honor—A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. 

2. Loyalty—A Scout is loyal to the king and his 
fficers, to his country and to his employers. 

3. Helpfulness—A Scout’s duty is to be useful and 

to help others. 
4. Friendship—A Scout is a friend to all and a 
rother to every other Scout, no matter to what 
ocial class the other belongs. 
5. Courtesy—A Scout is courteous, especially to 
omen and children. 
6. Kindness to Animals—A Scout is a friend to 
nimals. 
7. Obedience—A Scout obeys the orders of his 
trol leader, scoutmaster, and parents, without 
uestion. 

8. Cheerfulness—A Scout smiles and whistles 
der all circumstances. 

9. Thrift—A Scout is thrifty. 





10. Purity—A Scout is pure in thought, word and 
deed. 

It would occupy too much space to give here a 
detailed account of the various way in which 
the different ways in which the different laws 
are put into practice. As an example, however, 
the third law may be taken—‘‘A Scout’s duty 
is to be useful and to help others.” When a 
boy is enrolled as a Scout, he not only promises, 
in general terms, to keep the Scout law, but 
he also promises, in more specific terms, to 
“help other people at all times”; and his in- 
structions include the important one that he is 
to let no day pass without doing cheerfully, 
and without reward, a good turn to some one 
else. 

The badges, the uniforms, the titles and 
the various drills give a’spice of interest to 
the services which are irresistible to boys. In 
short the Scout movement is the finest “boy 
developer” in the whole wide world. And all 
that can be said in its favor can be said with 
equal truth of the Camp Fire Girls organiza- 
tions. 

If teachers who are interested in either move- 
ment will drop us a line, we will be very glad to 
put them in touch with authorities, who will 
cheerfully give full information on any desired 


point. 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





By EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





Hundreds of country people throughout the 
State, as well as the division superintendents of 
Virginia, will read with regret the announce 
ment that Jesse H. Binford has severed his 
connection with the Department of Public In- 
struction. Nor will the additional information 
that he has made the change in order to accept 
the honored position of Second \ssistant 
Superintendent of the Richmond City schools 
bring complete consolation to the many ad- 
mirers of this genial soul. The erstwhile rural 
inspector is known and loved in every section 
Commonwealth and hereafter will be 
To 
paraphrase Byron—or is it one of the other 
poetical “highbrows?”— many an eye in the 
past has waited his coming and looked brighter 


of the 
sadly missed on his old camping grounds. 


when he came. 

Well, the loss of good old Binford can’t be 
helped; the world must move and progressive 
men must move with it. The best we can all 
do is to wish the retiring State Inspector all 
success, even though we do it with tears in 
our voices. That his efforts have been duly 
appreciated by those high in authority is indi- 
cated by the following resolutions adopted at 
the last meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion: 

Whereas, Mr. J. H. Binford has offered his 
resignation as State School Inspector to accept 
the position of Second Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in the City of Richmond ; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, 1, That in accepting the resigna- 
tion of Inspector Binford the members of the 
State Board of Education desire to express 
their thanks to Mr. Binford for the able and 
faithful manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of his office, and also for what he has 
contributed to the general advancement of the 
Commonwealth 


educational interests of the 


as President and Secretary of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and as Executive Secretary of 
the Co-Operative Education Association. 

Resolved, II, That Mr. Binford be assured 
that the confidence and good wishes of the 
members of the State Board of Education will 
follow him in the important and promising field 
of effort which he has decided to enter. 


MR. BINFORD’S SUCCESSOR 


Following the acceptance of Mr. Binford’s 
resignation the State Board elected Mr. W. T. 
Hodges, School Superintendent of Alexandria 
county, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
retirement of the former. Mr. Hodges has 


since entered upon his new duties. 


Mr. Binford’s successor is a man of wide ex- 
perience in educational work, and coupled with 
this experience is the best of scholastic training. 
After receiving his B. A. degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Mr. Hodges served 
as a teacher in Norfolk county under the late 
Captain John T. West. Then came a period of 
usefulness as a school principal and instructor 
in Latin at Goldsboro, N. C. This was followed 
by a brief connection with a text-book publish- 
ing house, after which Mr. Hodges re-entered 
the field of actual educational work. Aside 
from acting as principal of one of the elemen- 
tary schools in Danville—a school over which 
Superintendent Wheatley had presided—he 
likewise served as principal of the Danville 
High School. In this institution he also taught 





Latin. 

From Danville Mr. Hodges went to Alex- 
andria county, where for nearly eight years he 
filled the office of division superintendent. 
Busy and exacting as were those fruitful days 
Mr. Hodges somehow found time during the 
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er months to pursue a special post- 
in Educational Administra- 
From this insti- 


ite course 
t Columbia University. 
he received the degree of Master of Arts. 
‘ile residing in Alexandria county Mr. 
es was called upon to do much expert re- 
h work for the United States Bureau of 
ation. His admirable monograph entitled 
portant Features in Rural School Improve- 
’ which was published by the Bureau, at- 
ied wide attention. 
his publication, which is a skillful compila- 
of special reports made by rural superin- 
ndents to Commissioner Claxton, offers many 
aluable suggestions to persons interested in 
education of country children. 
} sum things up, the new inspector, though 
still almost boyish in appearance, is really a 
seasoned veteran in school work. He has been 
all up and down the line” of educational en- 
deavor and gives every promise of ably filling 
his new position. 


AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Qn September 15th Inspector W. W. Ed- 
wards met the high school teachers of Sussex 
county at Waverly. The meeting was well 
attended and the work for 1916-’17 was outlined 
by Superintendent Bristow. “If one is to judge 
the work by the teaching force,” says Mr. 
Edwards, “I predict for Sussex the best year 

its history.” 

September 13th was spent by the Inspector 
the school at West Point. Superintendent 
lubank and Dr. Folkes, clerk for the board of 
trustees, were present and plans for the year 
discussed. These splendid men are 
‘roughly interested in the work and are de- 
mined that West Point shall have a school 
elled by none. 
ptember 18th Mr. Edwards visited Super- 
ndent Bowry and the high school teachers 
\melia and Nottoway at Burkeville. He 
nd the building “adorned as a bride.” The 
re\ sion of the course of study for high schools 
discussd at some length and many splendid 
were received. Superintendent 


were 


eestions 


ry, as usual, has a splendid corps of 
hers. 
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“T attended a meeting of the high school 
teachers of Nansemond County in Suffolk on 
September 23rd,” says the report of Mr. Ed- 
wards. ‘‘We missed that splendid engineer, 
Superintendent DeJarnette, but had in Ames 
and Bane a team that moved with force and 
speed and carried all present with them. It was 
one of the best meetings that I have attended. 
The afternoon was spent in the school at 
Driver. It is a great school, with great oppor- 
tunities, in a great community.” 

The 28th was spent in Norfolk City. The 
Inspector started from Superintendent Dobie’s 
office at 9:30 and visited two schools—a graded 
school and the Maury High School. “I shall 
not mention the name of the graded school,” 
says Mr. Edwards. “It is not necessary, for its 
reputation is established; it is never forgotten 
by anyone who is privileged to walk through its 
halls. You observe on entering everything 
that tends to make it widely known. On the 
walls, in the halls, yea everywhere, one sees 
co-operation, harmony, a desire to excel, a re- 
flection of perfect community life. It is my 
ideal—a model school—and leads me to exclaim 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ I had little 
time in Maury High School and hope later to 
spend a day or two with this splendid institu- 
tion, after which I shall speak of their work.” 





PAMUNKEYS TO HAVE A SCHOOL 


You have heard of the Pamunkey Indians, 
but did you ever hear of the neighboring tribe 
living a short way to the northward on the 
banks of the Mattaponi River, from which tribe 
the river takes its name? A small reservation 
it is, comprising a dozen households and twenty 
children of school age who have never known 
what a public school looks like on the inside. 
A few of the older children have managed 
somehow to learn to read and write. 

3ut a new day has dawned for the Matta- 
ponis. The twentieth of September a represen- 
tative of the Department visited the reservation 
and perfected plans for the establishment of a 
well-equipped one-room school which is to be 
taught for seven months by a normal school 
graduate. We hope to tell you more next 
month about the opening of this new school for 
our Indian friends. 
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VISITED NINETEEN WISE SCHOOLS 


Wise county is one of the richest spots in our 
Commonwealth, rich in natural resources, includ- 
ing minerals, timber lands and water power. The 
people of Wise are industrious and they don’t ob- 
ject to a high tax rate for schools. On the other 
hand, they appreciate the fact that good schools re- 
quire large resources, and they respond liberally. 
During the last week 1n September a representa- 
tive of the Department in company with Superin- 
tendent J. N. 


Hillman visited one hundred and 


one class rooms scattered through nineteen 


schools, over an itinerary of one hundred and 
thirty-six miles. Hooray for Wise roads and 
Ford! 


buildings, and unusually high standard of teach- 


Henry The Inspector reports excellent 


ing and good attendance. Congratulations for 
Wise! 
WHAT THE COLORED FOLKS ARE DOING 
During the month of September, Inspector 
\. D. Wright found time to devote twelve of 
his twenty-six working days to labor in the 
field. 
Williamsburg, Petersburg, Hampton, Lynch- 


His visits included the cities of Norfolk, 


Fredericksburg, and the towns of 
Burkeville. He 
tended a the County 
School in York to help raise money for the en 


burg and 
Christiansburg and also at- 


meeting of Training 


largement of the shop. 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION 

In his September report Inspector Wright 
says: “The work of this month has been chiefly 
putting the finishing touches on the work of 
getting the supervising industrial teachers for 
various counties. There will be forty-nine 
counties with all of the year workers starting 
October Ist against thirty-three such counties 
last year.” 
conferences held in Norfolk, 
and Lynchburg the Inspector 


Referring to 
Fredericksburg 
of Colored 
were attended by all but one of the supervising 


Schools, says: “These meetings 
industrial teachers, who had received their ap- 
pointments and served for the purpose of going 
over the plans for the winter’s work, and start- 
ing the workers off with enthusiasm, and as far 
as desirable along uniform paths. They can 
be said to have been entirely satisfactory in 
the matter of attendance and spirit and will 
undoubtedly be productive of much good for 
the work to be done.” 

The report makes flattering reference to the 
annual exhibit of the Home Makers’ Club in 
Montgomery county. 

Mr. Wright announces that on October Ist 
Montgomery county, in partnership with 
Pulaski county, employed a supervising indus- 
trial teacher for the entire year. Heretofore 
this work has been done there during four 
months from June Ist to September 3oth. 
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Music Department 





F. EUGENIA ADAMS 





ithin the last half decade, the status of music 
iblic education has completely changed and 
ducational world is beginning to find that 
has ethical, cultural, emotional, intellectual, 
ical, social and even vocational value. Can 
claim half as much for mathematics, his- 
_ geography? Where the art is well taught 
iblic or private schools the results bear larger 
tional values than those attending almost 
other one subject of the curriculum. The 
intenance of large and efficient music depart- 
ts in all the leading colleges and universities 
| the tendency to liberalize credits in music in 
ese institutions attests to the fact that the pre- 
lices of the older school of classical education 
e gradually being overcome. Not only is credit 
music being extended in these institutions, but 
large number of the colleges are already allow- 
ng credit in music at entrance. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton made an address before the 


F.C. Bs. 


THANKSGIVING 


Music Supervisors National Conference last year 
which I had the pleasure of hearing. His sub- 
ject was: “The place of Music in National 
Education.” * 

He is often quoted as saying that he considers 
the study of music next in importance to the three 
“R’s.” Speaking of the fact that music in the 
public schools is still regarded in many communi- 
ties as “unessential and a fad,’ Commissioner 
Claxton said: “It is quite true that we in the 
United States have not made music an integral 
part of the education given in the schools of all 
grades as it is in the schools of some other coun- 
tries, but I think that the explanation lies, not in 
the claim that we are less musical as a nation than 
some other peoples, but in the fact that we are a 
young nation.” 


* An address delivered at Second Congressional Dis- 
trict Convention, Portsmouth, Va., April 7, 1916. 


F. C. BAIRD 
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In my estimation he failed to give the right 
explanation. 

We know in America that we are not as musical 
as the people abroad and it may be just for this 
very fact that we have not made it an integral 
part of our education. To be sure we are a young 
nation and have been very busy in clearing away 
the forests and building towns and railroads so 
we have not given time that we should to music 
and art. But it is up to us now to develop that 
side of life. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To quote Dr. Claxton further: The Commis- 
sioner firmly believes that the way to popularize 
music in the United States is to include the per- 
formance of music and the study of musical ap- 
preciation in the curriculum of every public school 
in the land and, furthermore, to afford facilities 
in the form of time and school credit to the pupils 
who will make expenditure for outside musical 
instruction instead of imposing upon such pupils 
the necessity of devoting to such endeavor a 
portion of their limited leisure outside of school 
hours. 

“The way to learn to do a thing is by doing it 
and we all take more interest in what we do our- 
selves than in what we merely see or hear. There- 
fore, I believe in the maximum amount of practi- 
the schools. The player- 


cal musical work in 


r. ©. &, 
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piano, the talking machine and other sound repro- 
ducing instruments have proved of the greatest 
benefit in their way and they have brought good 
music to many people who would otherwise never 
have become familiar with it, but, after all, they 
are mechanical and I believe that we should en- 
courage school room music in the form of orches- 
tras, choral work, etc. 

“There is no question,’ said Commissioner 
Claxton, “that music should receive greater atten- 
tion in our public schools and I would like to 
see an extension throughout the country of the 
system already introduced in certain places 
whereby practical co-operation is established be- 
tween the public schools and private instructors. 
The plan is to allow pupils credit for time devoted 
to the study of music outside the public school 
room. The pupil who is willing to take private 
instruction is allowed time within regular school 
hours for this outside work and his or her show- 
ing in music, as rated by the private teacher, is 
duly taken into account in making up averages 
and determining the standing of the pupil at the 
end of the school year.” 


The subject of credits for work done in music is 
one of the present topics of the day where public 
school music is concerned. 

A feature, which is being adopted at an 
astounding rate over all the United States, is the 


crediting in high schools of music study, as piano, 


F. C. BAIRD 
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e, violin, under outside teachers. This bids 
to be a universal feature of high school cur- 

. in a few years more. 
n the past, students of music have often been 
pelled to drop music because of the exactions 
high school study or else quit the school and 
thereby defeat their general education. By the 
iter plan a student takes three-fourths of the 
regular branches that would otherwise be taken 
ind his music is substituted toward graduation, 
for the remaining branch. Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., Birmingham, Ala., Ann 
\rbor, Mich., Augusta, Me., and Minneapolis, 
\linn., are a few of the cities that have adopted 

this plan. 

[ach high school should possess an orchestra. 
This organization should be trained by a com- 
petent leader whose selection of material is guided 
hy good sense and musicianship. 


ORCHESTRA SUCCESSFUL 


| organized an orchestra at Maury High 
School five years ago and they have always done 
most creditable work, although no credit is given, 
in black and white. They have had many paid 
public engagements. They are always on hand 
at our weekly assemblies. And they played for 
jour exercises at commencement time last year. 
\ small number of musicians were gotten to- 
gether at one of our grammar schools last year. 
Grammar school orchestras are very common in 
large cities. In two Philadelphia high schools 
for boys the singing at the morning assemblies is 
accompanied by pipe organs of excellent size and 
the best workmanship. Think of it! Fifteen 
hundred young men gathered every morning of 
the school year to lift their voices in singing under 
such inspiring conditions. In half a dozen other 
high schools the assembly singing is accompanied 
by orchestras numbering from fifteen to sixty- 
ive instruments. 
(hrough the assembly singing, chorus work, 
it-reading and talking machines, the pupils of 
the public schools to-day are actually living in 
i atmosphere of music unparalleled and unpre- 
cedented in all the world and at a cost so small 
o be almost unappreciable, ranging from five 
cents per pupil per year in the largest cities and 
‘ more than three or four times that amount 


he smaller communities. 


Dr. Hollis Dann, professor of music, Cornell 
University, former supervisor of music in public 
schools, in Ithaca, N. Y., says, “There is more 
musical talent in the children in the public schools 
than we have any idea of.” 

We used to hear that function of the public 
school is to make good citizens and I still think 
that is true, except that the wording is different— 
something like this: The function of the public 
school is to prepare the child for active service 
and participation in life. 

The function of music in the public schools is 
three-fold: To develop in the pupils a love for 
and appreciation of that which is truly excellent 
in the art; the ability to express vocally with ease 
and accuracy the printed score; and to observe 
voices to a degree which shall insure to mature 
years instruments unimpaired by negligence or 
harmful practice. 

In the early days the first of these three was 
considered the most important (that was appre- 
ciation), sight reading ability and voice conserva- 
tion being regarded as more or less incidental. 
Subsequently, the pendulum of opinion swung 
somewhat to the other extreme and sight reading 
ability became the criterion. To-day, however, 
the three are looked upon as of equal importance 
and the work conducted upon this assumption. 


EARLY WORK IN MUSIC 


During the first years of the childs’ school life 
the sight reading work is confined largely to ex- 
ercises upon the black board. When the fourth 
year is reached books, music readers, are placed 
in their hands and from that time on they read 
from the printed pages. Of course, in the primary 
grades rote songs (songs taught by imitation) are 
of inestimable value. And they learn many beau- 
tiful little songs by good composers. Above the 
fourth grade songs should be learned by note. 
Rote songs have no educational value aside from 
their ethical, cultural, emotional, physical and 
social side. 

Let us consider the study of music from the 
side of mental discipline first, second, apprecia- 
tion. 

No matter where we turn in vocal training we 
shall find that we are working with the mind of 
the pupils. Learning to sing is, in short, forming 
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certain habits. Are these habits physical or 


mental? We should understand in the beginning 


that there is no such thing as a physical habit; 
habits are mental. The physical body is con- 
trolled by mental impulses and when a mental 
impulse has been directed to a certain part of the 
body often enough the impulse and the conse- 
quent physical response becomes practically simul- 
taneous and the result is a habit (that which 
seems to act automatically), but it is the mental 
impulse that has been automatic. In sight read- 
ing there is more mental activity than in almost 
any other subject. It develops keen perception, 
reasoning, memory, will power, concentration. 
These are more intense in music than in any other 
subject. This all leads to critical judgment. The 
reading of music trains the mind through the 
use of eye and ear. It teaches application—ac- 
curacy, alertness and precision. 

lementary grade children can be taught to 
read music with just as much facility and con- 
fidence as they read English, provided the mate- 
rial is kept equally well within their vocabulary. 

[ want you to consider with me music study 
with a view to appreciation. 

The art of appreciation is as distinct an art as 
the art of the artist. 

We teach children to read, not that they may 
write like the authors they read, but that they may 


appreciate things worth reading. 
APPRECIATION THE TEST 


Educational virtue lies no longer in testing 
what is remembered but in what is appreciated, 
how it is appreciated and why. Music offers the 
best field for learning the art of appreciation by 


appreciating music. 


FP. C. B. 
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Children will come to enjoy the best in music 
if allowed to become familiar with it. It is only 
that they hear the ordinary popular music gen- 
erally and not the nobler kind. There should be 
phonographs of the best tone quality in every 
school. The children should be given frequent op- 
portunity to listen to the best selections by the best 
instruments and artists that they may learn to 
discriminate between the good and _ bad. 


MUSIC IS A WONDERFUL INFLUENCE 


Theo. Thomas said: ‘Familiar music is popu- 
lar music.” 

For me it is a panacea for all ills. I cannot 
imagine what life would be without it. Ruskin 
said, “Music washes away the dust of every 
day life,’ and it has done this for humanity 
since Saul’s day. 

I recommend to your attention an article 
published in the January number of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, entitled “A 
Festival of Civic Patriotism,” written by the 
State Superintendent of the Schools of Colo- 
rado, Miss Mary C. Bradford. She must be 
a very spiritual woman, judging from the tone 
of her article. She urges, in these troubled 
times of war and rumors of war, every State 
to have a week of song. 

Quoting Miss Bradford: “If such an ob- 
servant were to become truly national, would 
not the melting pot of the world show added 
potency in refashioning the image of man in 
the likeness of his Maker? What a divine re- 
sponse might be expected from so exalted ar 
appeal and how speedily would legal institutions 
reflect the musically-born-again nature of a 


F. C. BAIRD 
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After all the results of 


e creating them! 
ife are largely due to the life focus of the 
Where one soul hears discord 
er stands in such relation to the struggle 
serene beauty can be 
Read this article if possible. 


vho lives. 
only chords of 


usic preserves in children that ideality 


h is one of the most precious possessions 


of childhood and which we would fain keep in 
after life, which loves flowers and animals, which 
sees the truth in fairy stories, which believes 
everything to be good and is alien to everything 
sinister, which sees the moon and stars, not as ob- 
jects so many millions of miles from the earth 
and parts of a great solar system, but as lanterns 
hung in the heavens. 


MUSIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


will be of interest to both supervisors and 

le teachers to know that Dr. Hollis Dann, 
\lusic Director of Cornell University, an em- 
t authority on music, will be in Richmond 
ring the educational conference in Novem- 
and that he will speak on the program of 

the joint meeting of the primary, grammar 
de and rural teachers, Thursday afternoon, 


He will also speak on the program 
Dr. Dann’s text-books 


Nov. 30. 


ff the music section. 


are broadly known, and all who hear him will 
be both instructed, inspired and entertained. 
The first meeting of the Music Section will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon, November 
29, at 2:30. It is hoped that every music super- 
visor in the State and every grade teacher who 
is teaching music will be present to join in the 
discussions and to do a full part in making the 
conference helpful. 
FLorENCE C. Barrp, 
President Music Section. 


The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





SCALES FOR MEASURING PERSONALITY 
AND EFFICIENC Y— Continued 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





7. The Decatur, Illinois Analysis of Teachers. 
Decatur three persons usually marked each 
teacher and the scores were combined by the 
uperintendent as a composite estimate. (Ruedi- 
ger, Agencies for the Improvement of Teachers 
in Service, pp. 139-141. Also Cubberley, Public 
chool Administration, p. 265.) The following 
s are considered: 


s 


f 


Physical aspect of school—neatness, order and tidi- 
ness of room, blackboard work and desks, 
teacher’s desk, cloak room, etc. 

2 eacher’s personality—health and vigor, as evi- 
denced by animation, vivacity and life in work; 
attractiveness in person, manner, and dress; 
pleasantness and forcefulness of personality. 

laptibility—readily, easily ,and smoothly adjusts 
to changed conditions, new problems, new under- 


takings in the building or system. 


Loyalty to school policies. 
Spirit of co-operation. 
Attitude toward pupils. 
Discipline and control. 
Teaching skill. 
Professional interests. 
General impression. 


SO RMNANS 


SCHEDULE FOR GRADING SUCCESS 


The following directions are given for the care- 
ful grading of the teachers on the foregoing ten 
items. 

A maximum value has been assigned each item. 
The total value of the combined maximums is 
100. One of five grades shall be given each 
teacher under each item. Do not grade the 
teacher on any item in which you feel your knowl- 
edge is too limited. 
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All of the estimates are strictly confidential. 
They are carefully tabulated on a sheet where 
they can be studied in a comparative way. On 
this sheet space is provided for comments and 
estimates by the superintendent. Upon request 
teachers may obtain in a private conference with 
the superintendent the benefit of the suggestions 


which the estimates may lead to. 


8. Rating of Teachers in New York City. 
In New York teachers are rated in instruction 
and discipline once a term by the principal and 
once a year by the district superintendent. A five 
letter system is employed as follows: A, excel- 
lent ; Bt, very good ; B, good; C, fair ; D, deficient. 
Under “instruction” are included ‘Teaching abil- 


ity,’ “scholarship” and “effort.” The term “dis- 
cipline” embraces “personality,” “control of class” 
and “self-control.” 

It has been felt, however, that a letter system of 
rating cannot be uniform. Lacking uniformity it 
would manifestly be unfair to determine a teach- 
er’s standing or promotion on a so uncertain basis, 
The Division of Reference and Research of the 
Department of Education has sought light on 
this question. It submitted ten descriptions of 
imaginary teachers to 133 principals, asking them 
to rate these imaginary teachers according to the 
description. Of these principals 110 replied. 
The following is a typical description : 


1. School and Society, November 20, 1915, pp. 


“I 
in 
hr 





Value of at 
. Teachers 
each item 
5 Physical aspect of school .......... z 
Poe 35s Oe, es Re ee aS 


10 The teacher personal by ........... 


P, 6: B, 7: 0, 8; G 63-2, FO 


5 PICAIGUIMOR «y cidaceachnnaeveaswun<< 
P. 2: F353 2G, 25: B.S 


10 LOValty 10: OIMEIOTY sckcecwadonnces 
Unreliable, 6; Questionable, 7; 
Indifferent, 8; Good, 9; Un- 
swervingly true and alert, Io. 


5 Spirit, of co-operation ............ 
Briery, 3; Disagreeable, 3.5; In- 
different, 4; Good and helpful 
4.5; Unusually fine, 5. 

10 Attitude toward pupils ............. 
Naggy and_ sarcastic,’ 6; Im- 
patient, 7; Reluctantly tolerant 
and insincere, 8; Patient and 
tolerant, 9; Dignified but warm 


and sympathetic, 10. 


15 Discipline and control ....4.<.<<+. 


PG; Fo: G, 23 B,. 2r* 5, 15 


20 GROUT GME. dou scowsiweswiwan cater _ 
P. 12: F, 14; Mi, 16: G, 16: 12; 20 


10 Professional Interest . 0.206600 00 
P. 6: PF, 7: M, S: G, 0: E,. to 

10 General Impression ............... 
P, 63. F, 93. M, 8: 'G, oc ZB, x0 


/ 


Teachers’ names are entered by grades for supervisors 


and by buildings for principals 











\sE 2. (Seven years a teacher with permanent 
se; the last two years in one school.) 

le is a man of robust physique, vigorous and force- 
n character and personality. He possesses initia- 
ind self-reliance, as evinced by his ability and inde- 
ence in originating and carrying out ideas in the 
of athletics, in which he is particularly interested. 


le is well read, well spoken and intelligent. As a 
er he is skillful when he desires to make the effort, 
ially in the presentation of his subject. He has a 
fund of narrative and anecdote, the results of a 
ed and active experience, and from this he draws 
largely when teaching pupils. 
On the other hand, his work shows lack of any prep- 
ration, his term plans being fragmentary, incomplete 
mly in mere outline. In many instances no provision 
made for activity to be contributed by the children 
themselves. The teacher does most of the talking while 
children listen interestedly but passively. The les- 
s in history, geography, etc., are conducted as lectures 
f a rather interesting type. He rarely requires written 
work, and when he does, he seldom inspects or corrects 
it. Any routine of school procedure, such as correction 
of papers, is particularly irksome to him, and he avoids 
routine whenever possible. 
In one subject, however, he excels; that is in physi- 
cal training and athletics, in which he is active and in 
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which he shows considerable ability in planning, or- 
ganizing and executing. His success in this subject 
shows that the trouble with him throughout is not that 
he is incompetent, but that he is disposed to give atten- 
tion only to whatever he finds vital or interesting to 
himself. In class tests conducted by the principal, the 
rating of the pupils as a rule is fair only. It does not 
improve through the term, and in a great majority of 
cases is rather below that of other teachers. 

His control of the class is excellent and he has great 
influence over the children. He understands the boys, 
readily gains their confidence, is interested in their lives 
after school and has helped them to obtain employment 
after graduation. 

He is inaccurate in his records and reports through 
carelessness and indifference. He is indolent, rarely 
punctual, neglectful of yard duty, and never on time in 
handing in reports. Excepting in athletics, he seems to 
display no enthusiasm whatever in his work as a teacher. 


He is not susceptible to suggestion, and when he re- 
ceives criticism from the principal he either treats it 
with indifference or resents it aggressively. His whole 
interpretation of his function seems to have in it no 
conception of loyalty to the staff as a whole or co-opera- 
tion with it. It is an individual interpretation entirely. 


The results obtained are stated in the next two tables. 


RATINGS GIVEN IN INSTRUCTION AND IN DISCIPLINE 





Case Instruction 
A Bt+ B c D Total 
I — 7 92 II — 110 
2 — 3 66 4! — 110 
3 52 52 6 — — II0 
4 — I 63 46 — 110 
5 — II 06 3 -- 110 
6 — — 13 gl 6 110 
7 83 26 I — — 110 
8 74 35 I aa — 110 
9 — — 30 76 4 110 
10 4 30 74 2 —_— 110 
213 165 442 270 10 1,100 


lable I shows the ratings given in all the ten 
cases, in instruction and discipline. For instance, 
the first case, out of the total of 110 ratings 
instruction, 7 Bt’s were given, 92 B’s, and 11 
(’s. No A’s were given, nor D’s. In discipline, 
in the same case, 3 B+’s were given, 71 B’s, 36 
(’s, and so on. The last line shows the number 
times each rating was given; in ten cases, 
213 A’s were given in instruction, 165 B+’s, 442 
Bs, 270 C’s and 10 D’s. In discipline 275 A’s 


e given, 295 B?’s, 300 B’s, 215 C’s and 15 1)’s. 





Discipline 
A B+ B Cc D Total 
as 3 71 36 — 110 
18 44 37 10 I 110 
81 27 2 — — 110 
— I 81 27 I 110 
30 60 20 — — 110 
mo — 8 g2 10 110 
38 64 8 — — 110 
gI 19 — — — 110 
= I 57 49 3 110 
17 76 16 I — 110 
275 205 205 300 215 1,100 


Table II shows the same data as Table I, re- 
duced to a percentage basis. This makes com- 
parison easier. For instance, in the first case, in 
instruction, 6.3 per cent. of the ratings were Bt; 
83.6 per cent. were B and Io per cent. were C. 

The division concludes from this study that the 
letter system is insufficiently uniform to serve as 
a method of determining the superiority or in- 


feriority of teachers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS BY PERCENTAGES 


Ilo 
Instruction 

Case \ B B & D %Total 
I 6.3 83.6 10. — 100 
2 5 the 4 60 37.2 —_— 
3 $7.2 47.2 5-4 aoe = 
{ ) 57.2 41.8 - 
e 10.0 87.2 2.4 = 
¢ 11.8 82.7 5.4 
7 75-4 23.0 Q Es 
N 67.2 21.8 8) — — 
) 9 00.1 3.0 

10 26) 27.2 67.2 1.8 — 


gy. Method of Rating in Butler, Penna. In 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, 54: 456, may 
be found a critical description of a method that is 


based chiefly on results: 


It does not matter about theory, it is the final test 


that what the teacher’s work has been. 
It is difficult to test the spiritual side of teaching, but 
the teacher must know how her work is compared to 


So we test monthly in the 


demonstrates 


the work of other teachers. 
seven grades. The questions are prepared by the prin- 
and the superintendent. They take a different 


cipals 
The questions are sent out from 


subject each month. 
the office and are given out to several teachers for cor- 
rection. In order to get uniformity in marking, one 
teacher has all the papers in a given subject. 

The list of per cents is sent to the superintendent 
and copies are hung up in all the buildings, showing the 
relative standing of all the pupils examined. This sys- 
tem is continued during the first four months. 
the results of these tests are collected, the superin- 


As soon 
as 
tendent knows where the weaknesses are and at once 
puts on the pressure where it is needed. At the end of 
the first half year these percentages with other outside 
considerations are the basis of promotion. A tabulated 
list of the promotions is published. All teachers see the 
necessity for careful planning, and have seen standards 
of good work and their own standing. 

If that were continued throughout the year, the 
spirit would be crushed. 
of the year we put the emphasis on the spirit. We now 
reading that will 


But during the second half 


suggest to the teachers courses of 
give them broader views of the subjects they teach, 


and these suggestions are carried out. 


10. Method of Measuring Efficiency in In- 


diana. Charles A. Greathouse in his treatment of 


teachers’ licenses, writes as follows: 


In determining the “success grade” of each teacher 


in service the city, town, and county superintendents 


are required by law to use the following scheme: (1) 


Discipline 


A B+ B c D %Total 
a a7 64.5 23:7 —_— 100 
16.3 40. 33.6 9.1 9 
73.6 24.5 1.8 a — 
— Q 73.6 24.5 9 
29:2 54.5 18.1 — —— 
— — 7.2 83.6 9.1 
34-5 58.1 7.2 = sae 
82.7 17.2 — — —_— 
— OQ 51.8 44.5 a7 
15.4 69.0 14.5 9 —_ 


teaching power, 45 per cent; many items enter into this, 
but the principal ones are preparation of lesson, skill 
in presentation, and results attained; (2) government, 
35 per cent; the teacher’s power in government is shown 
in the general spirit of the school, and in the attitude 
the pupils take toward their daily tasks, toward each 
other, and toward school property; (3) general char- 
acteristics, 20 per cent; under this head the personality 
of the teacher, his professional and community interest, 
and all these qualities that make for the best citizenship 
should be considered. 


11. Methods of Rating Teachers in Maryland 
and Maine. In Maryland scholarship, executive 
ability, personality and teaching power form the 
chief factors in rating teachers. The scheme in 
Maine is somewhat more comprehensive, informa- 
tion being sought regarding the teacher’s fitness in 
moral character, success in gaining co-operation 
of parents and pupils, tact in directing and con- 
trolling pupils, interest in work, energy, enthu- 
siasm, instructional skill, power in stimulating 
pupils to do their best, influence over pupils out 
of school, efforts for self-improvement, extent of 
general reading, manners as influencing those of 
pupils, capacity for work. 

These items are graded by the State Super- 
intendent on the following scale. Excellent, «o 
to 100 per cent; good, 70 to 90 per cent; fair, 
50 to 70 per cent; poor, 30 to 50 per cent; and 
very poor, I to 30 per cent. The average of thie 
three reports determines the rating for each ele- 


ment of fitness.* 


*See Harlan Updegraff “Teachers’ Certificates 
sued under State 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 1911, > 


general Laws and Regulation 


18, pp. 211-217. 
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The Owensboro, Kentucky, Schedule. teacher’s efficiency. The first has to do with 
erintendent James H. Risley, of Owensboro, the teacher herself, her personality, her enthu- 
tucky, believes thoroughly in some means by _ siasm, her methods of procedure; the second in- 
ch teachers may be fairly rated, not only for volves a study of the pupils as they show in their 
er efficiency in the schools but for the teach- advancement the results of the work of the 
own improvement. He writes: “* * * teacher * * * I can recommend this rating 
superintendent must set up a scheme for a_ blank as a study for the teacher herself, by which 
e or less definite measurement of the teacher’s she can look into her own work and examine her 

cess. In making his standard and plans for own efficiency. No teacher could honestly study 
h measurement, he should keep in mind the her own work in the light of this outline without 

rpose by testing the teacher’s efficiency, namely, finding many faults and weaknesses that it is pos- 
improvement of the teachers in service and _ sible for her to improve.” 

1 the betterment of his schools. There are two 

eral lines of investigation in determining a The schedule of rating follows: 


OWENSBORO CITY SCHOOLS 


SCHEDULE FOR GRADING TEACHER’S SUCCESS 


School ese a Raia te ee ee AC ee Seo a 


Principal’s Estimate Superintendent’s Estimate 


] 





oF CURIE I ce 
Oe |, ne ee eee eee 
b. Skill in presentation — 


I a i a 


Il. Ability in discipline Se ee eee ee 





a. Attitude of pupils toward the teacher we 
b. Attitude of pupils toward each other cece 
c. Attitude of pupils toward their work ........... 

d. Respect of pupils for school property 2c. ccc 
e. Ability to keep pupils busy 0c 


f. Behavior of pupils on school ground 
NE IN ios is 


Personal and Professional— 
a. Co-operation with principal, school of- 
ficers and other teachers WW... 
b. Visiting homes—success in enlisting 


their CO-Operation cece cnn 





c. Patience and sympathy in dealing with 


pupils 





d. Professional interest (Interest in work, 
energy and enthusiasm, efforts for 
self-improvement, such as reading 
educational periodicals, visiting 
other schools, attending and tak- 
ing part in teachers’ meetings, etc. ) ACTER EEN CON 


aces ios... Success Grade ................ 
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The foregoing scheme is less detailed in some 
respects than the others. It aims, however, to 
measure the teacher by three important tests: 
teaching ability, ability in discipline, and personal 
and professional qualities. The sub-heads under 
each of these main divisions include most of the 


items already found in the schemes examined. 


13. The Colgrove List of Qualifications. Col- 
grove (“School Management Part IV, p. 95; The 
Teacher and the School, p. 380”) gives the fol- 
lowing list of qualifications in a successful dis- 
ciplinarian : 

1. Bearing, the inspiring factor. 
2, Tact, the managing factor. 
System, the organizing factor. 


Will-power, the controlling factor. 


I 


tin dp GW 


Heart power, the winning factor. 


6. Teaching power, the vital factor. 
7. Pupil insight, the guiding factor. 
8. Culture, the commanding factor. 
g. Character, the uplifting factor. 


The following ten types of teachers who cannot 
hope to succeed in discipline: 


1. Teachers too ignorant and crude to command the 
respect of their students. 

», Conceited or bigoted, whose pretensions and _ nar- 
rowness provoke the ridicule of students. 

3. The weak-minded teacher. 

4. The teacher ignorant of working devices. 

5. The teacher socially out of tune. 

6. The too familiar teacher. 

7. Taskmaster and tyrant. 

8. Teacher who wants to be popular. 

9. The lazy teacher. 

10. Teachers who threaten or promise but do not make 
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Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE—323 to 1150 A. D. 


\rchitecturally the church of to-day is the 
descendant of the Roman Hall of Justice, 
called ‘‘basilica” or “royal hall,” because pre- 
sided over by the Emperor himself. 

Up to A. D. 323 Christianity was a religion 
to be professed only in secret, and the services 
were held in the catacombs, which honey- 
combed the ground lying under Rome. 

In that year, however, Constantine, Emperor 
of the Western Empire, casting around for 
some means by which he might attract to his 
standard sufficient adherents to overcome the 
armies of his brother-in-law, who held the 
throne of the Eastern Empire, made the dra- 
matic announcement that he had seen a cross 
in the sky leading his army; declared himself 
converted ; extended to all Christians the privi- 
lege of public worship and even placed at their 
disposal the halls wherein justice was dis- 
pensed by his royal self. 

These halls were admirably adapted for the 


purpose. They were oblong in shape, the span 
of the roof being increased by two rows of 
columns running lengthwise and the further 
end rounded out in semi-circular form and con- 
tained a slightly raised dais. 

In this end, known as the apse, was placed 
the altar, presided over by the officiating priest, 
and between this and the beginning of the col- 
umns a space for those assisting was railed off 
and was known as the choir. The remaining 
portion of the building was given over to the 
congregation, the space between the colur 


wm 
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being known as the nave, and from them 
the side walls as the aisles. 


As the Christians built churches for them 
selves some changes naturally developed. 
idea of the cross appears in a space between 
choir and the beginning of the nave and ais!"s; 
this being called the transept—later still wh-re 
the nave and transept coincide a dome, calcd 
“the lantern,’ is raised. The roof over ‘!e¢ 


o 
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is made higher than that over the aisles, 
recting over the columns a wall, and the 
ing 1s 
windows; this then is called the clerestory. 
re were sometimes four aisles instead of 
and three roof elevations, with a double 
of windows in the clerestory of the nave. 
roof forms were first. flat ceiling with pent 
sc exterior, or even the latter with open 
rs; later stone vaulting, especially over 
nave. The walls resting on the columns 

supported either by the lintel form, a 


increased by piercing this wall 


eht slab of wood or stone, or by round arches. 

\ hen the latter were used the top block of 
capital, known as the abacus, was increased 
size, and sometimes the entire capital was 
square instead of round. The columns 
selves were generally those from some 
temple or other Greek or Roman building which 
had been partially destroyed or had fallen into 
lisuse; sometimes also votive columns won- 


ly beautiful were brought or sent from 
listant lands, and the inequalities in height re- 
sulting from this variety were made up in the 
bases and capitals. When, instead of a column, 
uare or other shaped support was builded, 
vhen a number of columns were grouped 
ther, in one mass this was called a pier. 
earliest Christian basilicas were ex- 
ely plain exteriorly, but gradually more 
ntion was paid to ornamentation. The 
doorways and windows were arched, and the 
iormer became progressively recessed and or- 
namented with carving, both in relief and in 
the round, and the walls were decorated with 
applied arcades. One very essential difference 
between this ornamentation and that which 
characterizes Gothic architecture is that that 
of the latter is always an integral part of the 
structure, whereas that of its predecessor is ob- 
viously added as a decoration. 
shortly before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the date generally accepted as the begin- 
ning of the Gothic period, the bell tower or 


campanile at first a separate building was some- 


+ 
f 


times made a portion of the basilica itself; to 
the apse were joined other apses, and the tran- 
sep! was extended beyond the side walls, mak- 
ing the building cruciform. The style thus 


evo'ved is known as the Romanesque, distin- 
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guishing it from the more severe “Early Chris- 
tian.” Paralleling, though hardly affecting these 
styles there developed at Byzantium, the capi- 
tal of the Eastern Empire, that wonderfully 
brilliant and essentially Oriental style, the 
Byzantine, combining the purity of line, and 


’ 


exactness of execution of the Greek, with love 
of light and life and color of the children of 
the sun. 

Hagia Sophia, “Holy Wisdom, generally 
known as Santa Sophia,” was erected by Jus- 
tinian in 537 A. D. and was used for nearly one 
thousand years as a Christian church, and in 
1457 became a Mohammedan mosque. The cen- 
ter is covered by a great dome, 107 feet in diam- 
eter, nave and choir ward. This is cut into by two 
semi-domes of the same size, these in turn 
being pierced by smaller ones. This enormous 
weight is borne by four large piers. The aisles 
are covered by vaulting, upheld by columns of 
alabaster, porphry, jasper, ete—spoils from the 
richest temples of antiquity, and walls and ceil- 
ing are covered with mosaic of gold, precious 
and semi-precious stones, and brilliant marbles, 
and the carving of the balustrades and else- 
where is like lace. The exterior is of alternate 
layers of red and white marble, and the domes 
are covered with gold and help much to make 
Constantinople the fairy dream that at sunrise 
and sunset it seems. 

The directions in which the influence of this 
art radiated were quite diverse. [Even before 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the 
Mohammedan nations adopted it, and we see 
it all along the path of their march west, until 
Spain itself is influenced thereby. Again we 
and among the slavic 





see it—going northward 
nations, the Russian particularly, it has prac- 
tically become the national art. 

In the other half of the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, very few attempts were made to follow it, 
except in that one perfect example, the crown- 
ing glory of the Queen of the Adriatic, St. 
Mark’s, Venice! Mary B. BAUGHMAN. 

REFERENCES 

“The Stones of Venice,” John Ruskin. 

“History of Art,” N. D. Anvers. 

“A Short History of Architecture Europe,” Rus- 


sell Sturgis. 
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Literature and Language 
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NOVEMBER 


© dear old dull November, 

They don't speak well of you, 
They say your winds are dreary, 
Your skies are seldom blue; 

They tell how you go sighing 
\mong the leafless trees; 

You have no warmth nor color,— 
\ll kinds of things like these. 


But dreary me, November, 
They quite forget to speak 
About the wealth of color 
On each round apple’s cheek; 
About the yellow pumpkin 
That in the cornfield lies, 
Almost as good as sunshine, 
And better still for pies. 


O ves, dear old November, 


You’ve many pleasant things, 


All through the month we're longing 


To taste your turkey wings. 
\What if you're dull a trifle 
Or just a little gray? 


If not for you we'd never have 


Dear old Thanksgiving Day. 


—Ada Shelton. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


INTRODUCTION 
(Have chil- 
This is 


What day of the week is this? 
dren answer in complete sentences.) 
Monday. 


Can you spell “Monday?” (Show if neces- 


sary.) Write the sentence on the board. 


What month is this? (Give help in spelling 
What day of the month? ‘ell 
(This is Novem)et 


November.) 
all in a good sentence. 
13.) In one sentence, tell the day of the week 
and the day of the month. (This is Mondvxy, 
November 13.) 











A BON. 


\\rite the long sentence on the board. In 
what way is the weather different from that of 
September? October? 

(here is a poem about November that per- 
People have been finding 

Listen, and be able to 

defends the 


(Repeat 


haps you may enjoy. 
fault with November. 
what they say. Some one 
month, Try to discover in what way. 
poem.) 
\Vhat do they say about November? 
Help me repeat that portion of the poem of 
what do they forget to speak? Meaning of 
lmost as good as sunshine?” 
Help repeat the stanza. 
Dull weather doesn’t, anyway, if there are 
r pleasures. What holiday does November 
bring? We begin the very first of the month 
ink about Thanksgiving. . What does the 
say we long to taste? Help repeat the 
d, 
y the whole poem, so as to be sure you 
mber the disagreeable things said of the 
6 h, the good things they fail to say, and the 
t s to which we look forward. (Repeat the 
poem. ) 


practice in memorizing as occasion 
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SEAT WoRK 

1. Paint landscapes with gray skies and bare 
trees. 

2. Paint apples and pumpkins. 

3. Make a book cover and ornament with 
design of pumpkins, apples or border of turkeys 
repeated. . 

Have second and third grade children copy 
the poem for the first article in the booklet. 


The Pumpkins’ Thanksgiving 


It was the night before Thanksgiving in 
Peter -Pumpkin-Eater’s garden. Great Big 
Pumpkin, Middle-Sized Pumpkin and Little 
Wee Pumpkin lay talking together. 

“Are we all here?” asked Great Big Pump- 
kin. 





A\ison 


“We said Middle-Sized 
Pumpkin. 
“We are all here,” said Little Wee Pumpkin. 


‘But I heard Peter say he should pull us to- 


are all here,” 


morrow and send us on our ways.” 

“That will be fine!” said Great Big Pump- 
“Tl hope we shall make good pies for some 
the 


kin. 


one’s dinner, I wish we could go to 


palace.” 
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“So do 1,” said Middle-Sized Pumpkin. 
“Maybe we could see the King.” 

“T should like to see Cinderella,” said Little 
Wee Pumpkin; “but I am not large enough to 
go to the palace; still, I wish I could make 
some one glad on Thanksgiving Day.” 

With that, they all three fell fast’ asleep. 

Little Wee Pumpkin awakened first in the 


Mrs ow 


morning. to see Peter holding open the gate 
while Cinderella walked into the garden. Little 
Pumpkin looked and listened with all her eyes 
and ears. 

Cinderella was beautiful and Little Wee 
Pumpkin knew that she was good and kind. 
She carried a basket full of yellow flowers in 
her hands. 

“These flowers are for you, Peter,” she said 
With asmile. “I brought them from the Palace 
garden. They are for your Thanksgiving.” 

“Thank you, my lady,” said Peter. 

“Now you must help me find the right pump- 
kin for a jack-o’-lantern to make a little girl 
glad. She has been ill for a long time, and 
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must have a jack-o’-lantern for Thanksgiving,” 

First they stopped at Great Big Pumpkin, but 
that was too large. Then they stopped at 
Middle-Sized Pumpkin, but that was too flat 
Then they stopped at Little Wee Pumpkin, 
and that was just right. 

“This is the pumpkin for the jack-o’-lantern, 
Peter,” she said, pointing to Little Wee. “This 
will make the little girl happy.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Peter, as he pulled 
Little Wee from the vine. 

“The two large pumpkins shall go to the 
palace, to the King,” said Cinderella. “They 
will make fine pies for his Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Peter, as he pulled the 
two pumpkins from the vines. 

So Great Big, Middle-Sized and Little Wee 
all had their Thanksgiving wishes. 


Adapted from Madge A. Bingham. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 


1. Tell the story with spirit, and encourage 
the children to discuss it freely. 








ne 





Have them name and tell the parts. The 
part might be called The Three Wishes; 
second, How the Wishes Came True; but 
lass may choose others. The point is to 
in organization. Finally, have some child 
the whole story. 

\s a result of the interest aroused in this 
y, some of the children may be able to find 
prepare to tell to the class some other story 
Chanksgiving. 





Aiicon 


Seat WorK IN CONNECTION WITH THE STORY 


Cut pumpkins or jack-o’-lanterns. 

Draw or cut Cinderella and Peter in the 
garden. 

Draw Peter taking two pumpkins to the 
King. 
Cut Cinderella giving the jack-o’-lantern to 
the sick girl. 
ut the King and Cinderella at dinner. 


History of Thanksgiving 


‘or lack of space the detailed story cannot be 
given; but the teacher’s intimate acquaintance 
with Colonial history will make it an easy mat- 

r for her to construct an interesting narrative 

the outline given below. As Virginia 

ught Christmas and Christmas customs to 
rica, to bind us closer to England, so New 
land added Thanksgiving to our holidays. 
children of the land of greatest blessings 

ild understand and appreciate the meaning 
th. 
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OUTLINE 


I. A company of English people once went to 
live in Holland. 

a. They went because they were not free 
in England to worship God as they 
thought best. 

b. They were welcomed to Holland, and 
had the freedom they wished. 

c. They prospered in business. 

d. But when they saw the children learn- 
ing Dutch customs and the Dutch 
language, they were again unhappy. 
Why? 

Il. They came to America to live. 

a. Heard of a plan to go to the new 
world and settle. 

b. Returned to England. 

c. Started out in two ships, but finally 
had to leave one behind. 

d. Crowded into the Mayflower. 

. Three months on the way. 
Landed in bleak December. 


~~ &@ 



















118 THE 
III. They had two years of great hardships, 
much sickness. 
Lack of food, with England a long dis- 
tance away. 
In danger from Indians. 
Built homes, a church and a fort. 


Found friends among Indians, who bade 


them welcome, gave corn for food, 
and to plant; and taught them how 
to cultivate the corn. 





harvest caused them 


to de- 


IV. A successful 
cide upon a day on which to give 
special thanks to God, and have a 
feast. 

The women made bread, pies and cakes. 

The men brought turkeys, deer, fish and 
oysters. 

Indian friends to 

The Indians con- 


They invited their 
share the feast. 
tributed. 

\fter dinner they had games and Indian 

All went home happy and 


Since that time we have 


dances. 
thankful. 
had Thanksgiving Day. 
\ THANKSGIVING PLAY 
(Based Upon the Story) 


To make the story more real, and to make 


of the constructive activities of the children 
a simple play may be planned by them, and 
Let the 


children suggest the dialogue, and make what- 


given the day before Thanksgiving. 


costumes or property the play may re- 


ever 
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quire. The whole thing should be simple and 
childlike ; but all language, however, should be 
the best at command. 


Act I 
Place: Holland. 
Scene: The house of one of the English 
people. 


Occasion: The children losing their English 
language and customs, a meeting to determine 
what to do. Some one tells of the opportunities 
in the new country, America. 

Result: The decision to return to England 
and embark for America. 


Act II 
Place: Plymouth. 
Scene: Governor Winthrop’s house. 
Occasion: Danger of starvation, the ship 
with supplies not having returned. 
Enter several Indians with corn, with the 
words, “Welcome, Englishmen!” 


Act III 
Scene as before. 
Purpose to tell of the bountiful harvest and 
the kindness of Indian friends. 
Proposal for a day of Thanksgiving. 
Proposal to invite the Indians. 


Act IV 

Thanksgiving. 
The table set. 
Governor Winthrop announces that having 
been to church to give thanks to God, and after- 
wards feasted, it will be well to close the happy 


Indians and whites rising. 


day with games and sports. 

Close with Indian dance, Indians with feather 
head-dresses and other characteristic orn: 
ments or weapons. 


Construction. 


SUGGESTED ! 

Pilgrim hats, caps, kerchiefs, collars a1 
cuffs. 

Indian ornaments and weapons. 

Wooden guns for the Pilgrims. 
wild rabbits, de 


Drawings of turkeys, 


Indians, Pilgrims, Mayflower and church. 
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Program of State Educational Conference 


November 29th-December Ist 


1 
lany Interesting Speakers Secured for the 
at Meeting 
iwing to lack of space it is impossible to 
, the full program of the Annual State Con- 
nee. We give herewith the main features 
nterest. As we go to press everything 
, nts to a most success meeting. A record- 


iking crowd is expected. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
\WeEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, II A. M. 
Auditorium John Marshall High School 

loint Meeting of Division Superintendents 
(rustees Association. 

i. 2s 

tion, presiding. 


Davis, President Trustees Associa- 


(2) Relation of Public Schools to Good Citizen- 
ship, 
Address—Dr. D. R. Anderson, Rich- 
mond College. 


(3) The Next Step in Public Education, 
Address—Mr. J. H. Binford, Assistant 
Superintendent, Richmond, Va. 


WeEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, 4 P. M. 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Song. 

(2) Invocation. 


\ddress of Welcome — Mayor George 
Ainslie. 
Address: Prof. Edwin M. Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, President National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
Subject: “Teaching of English in the 


Elementary Schools.” 


Thos. 
University. 
Subject: “Junior High Schools.” 


\ddress: H. Briggs, Columbia 


WeEDNEsDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, 5:30 P. M. 

Meeting of the Delegates and Officers of the 
Local Associations. 

(1) Teachers’ Associations—W. C. Blakey, 
Secretary State Association. 
(2) General Discussions. 

Note: All delegates are requested to be present 
at this time and make suggestions or recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the Association. An 
open discussion of needed changes will be held. 


WeEpDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, 8:15 P. M. 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Joint Meeting of the Conference of Division 
Superintendents and Trustees Association. 
C. B. Bowry, Pres. Div. Supts., presiding. 
(1) Address Hon. R. C. Stearnes, Superinten- 
dent Public Instruction. 
(2) Address: Dr. George H. Denny, President 
University of Alabama. 


THurspay, NOVEMBER 30TH, 11:00 A. M. 

John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Thanksgiving Service. 

Address: T. S. Settle, Field Secretary Play- 


ground Association of America. 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 30TH 12:00 M. 
Meeting by Congressional Districts for Elec- 
tion of Nominating Committee. 


TuHurspAy, NOVEMBER 30TH, 8:15 P. M. 
City Auditorium 

Prof. C. G. 

(1) Annual Address — Prof. C. G. 

President State Teachers’ Association. 


Maphis, presiding. 


Maphis, 


Music. 
(2) Address: Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, “We, 
Us and Company.” 


Musical Concert by Richmond Philhar- 


monic Orchestra. 
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11:00 A. M. 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 


General Meeting Co operative Association. 


KRIDAY, DECEMBER IST, 


Mrs- B. B. Munford, presiding. 
\ddress: Ll. C. Hassinger, President Has- 

singer Lumber Co., Konnarock, Va. 
\ddress: Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Colum- 


bia University. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER IST, 


4:00 P. M. 


Concluding Business Session. 


Officers. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER IST, 


Meeting 


8:15 P. M. 


General Co-operative Education 
\ssociation. 
pam, H.C. 
Music. 
\ddress: Wm. McAndrew, Associate City 
Superintendent, N. Y. City, 
“Making Good.” 


Southern 


Stearnes, presiding. 


Subject ‘ 


Old time melodies sung and 


plaved by Colored Musical Organization. 


SOME DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
English Teachers’ Section 
(1) A Symposium on Oral English.’ 


Address: 
provement, Prof. John M. Clapp, of Eng- 


(2) The Movement for Speech Im- 


lish in Lake Forest College, Illinois. 


(3) Address: Oral Reading in the High School, 
Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., University of 
author of Literary 


Texas, “Southern 


Readings.” 


Demonstration: Educational ‘Talking- 
Machine Records in High School Eng- 
lish, Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, Lynch- 


burg High School. 


(4) 


(5) Business Session. 
(6) Report of Committee on Hand-book for 
Teachers of English. 
3y Prof. Chas. G. Maphis, University, 
Chairman. 


(7) Report of Officers and other Business. 


(8) Election of Officers. 


Election of 
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THurspAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30TH, 
3:30 TO 5:00 P. M. 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Joint Meeting Rural, Primary and Grammar 
Grade Teachers. 
Address by Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of Music 
Cornell University. 
the Public 


Subject: “Music in 


Schools.” 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER IST, 9:00 TO 10:45 A. M. 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Joint Meeting of the Rural, Primary and 
Grammar Grade ‘Teachers. 
Victrola Demonstration. 
Address: “Rural Life Problems,” by Dr. War- 
ren H. Wilson, of Columbia University. 
Address by Prof. Joseph E. Avent, of Radford 
Normal School. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30TH, 9:00 To 10:45 A. M. 

“Some Reasons Why Industrial Education Has 
Not Spread More Rapidly Among Our 
Rural Schools,” by J. H. Binford, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Richmond City 
Schools. 

Address by C, 
London 
School. 

Address: “Place of the County Agent in the 
Industrial Development of a Commun- 
ity,’ by Miss Ella G. Agnew, State 
Agent Home Demonstration Work. 

Address: ‘“The Professional Training of Home 
Economics Teachers,” by Miss Cora M. 
Winchell, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


A. Thomas, Principal of New 


Academy Agricultural High 


TuurspAy, NOVEMBER 30TH, 9:00 To 10:45 A. M. 
Joint Meeting of Principals, College and 

Secondary School Teachers. 

Address: “Vitalizing English in High Schools 
and Colleges,” by Dr. Emilie McVea, 
President of Sweet Briar College. 

Address: “Some Recent Applications on Stan- 
dard Educational Tests,” by Dr. J. 
Manahan, University of Virginia. 
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ROGRAM OF PRIMARY SECTION 
\y, DECEMBER I, 1916, 2:00 To 3:45 P. M. 


Miss Blanche Bulifant presiding. 


Folk Songs—Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute Quartette. 


“The Hare and the Tor- 
2A Children, 
Miss Edith Hewett. 


Dramatization: 

toise,” Ruffner School, 
English Folk Dance: Bo-Peep—Children 
of Richmond Normal Training School, 
Miss Ruth Round. 


[he Value of Story Telling: Dr. F. W. 
Boatwright, President Richmond College. 


Story: “The Knight of the Silver Shield,” 
Miss 
Normal School. 


Grace E. Mix, Farmville State 


lrish Folk Dance (Jig)—Children of Rich- 
mond Normal Training School, Miss 


Ruth Round. 


Preparation for Dramatization: “Why the 
Evergreen Trees Keep Their Leaves,” 
2A Children Ruffner School, Miss Edith 
Hewett. 


Uncle Remus Stories—Rev. E. F. Kahle. 


) Negro Folk Songs—Hampton Normal and 


Agricultural Institute Quartette. 


}) Dutch Folk Dance (Wooden Shoes)— 


Children of Richmond Normal Training 
School—Miss Ruth Round. 


) Business Session. 


¥/ Gx 
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MEETINGS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, 2:00 P. M. 
Mrs. B. B. Munford, President, presiding. 
Annual Report of J. H. Montgomery, Execu- 

tive Secretary. 

of the Body and 
Through United Effort,” 
Freeman. 


“Foes Their Conquest 


Dr. Douglas 


“How the Community May Assist in the Fight 
for the Prevention of Crime and Feeble 
Mindedness,” Dr. J. T. Masten. 

“How the Community Should Supervise Its 
Food and Dairy Products,’ Mr. B. L. 
Purcell. 

Round Table Discussion—‘What Our League 
is doing for Community Improvement,” 
led by Senator Sands Gayle, Gold Hill, Va. 

Annual Meeting of Executive Committee, 4:00 
P. M. 


THurRSDAY, NOVEMBER 30TH, 9:00 A. M. 

J. H. Montgomery, Secretary, presiding. 
“Co-operative Marketing,’ B. C. Moorman, Jr. 
“How the Agricultural and Home Demonstra- 

tion Agents can Serve the Community,” 
Jessie M. Jones. 
“Community Beautiful,’ Mrs. Dr. Roberts. 
Round Table Discussion—‘What our League 
Is Doing.” 


Fripay, DECEMBER IsT, 9:00 A. M. 


Co-operative Education Association Conference 
J. H. Montgomery presiding. 
“How to Have the School You Really Want in 
Your Community,” J. H. Binford. 
“The Community Upholding the Church.” 
“Possibilities of the Junior Leagues,” Miss 
Douglas Wright. 


Urn 


DESIGN FOR BOOK COVER 
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The State Tests—What They Are and Why 





J. H. BINFORD, Second Assistant Superintendent Richmond City Schools 





The State Department recently issued a cir- 
cular announcing that in January, 1917, divi- 
sion superintendents and teachers would be 
expected to give in their schools a series of 
tests prepared by the Department. 

Naturally, this announcement has excited in- 
terest throughout the State and has also occa- 
sioned some misunderstandings. The editor 
of the Journal has requested me to outline 
briefly the character and aims of these tests. 

First of all, it should be clearly understood 
that the proposed tests have nothing to do 
with the promotion of children. Some teachers 
have the impression that the State Depart- 
ment, through these tests, is inaugurating an 
examination plan for all pupils in our schools. 
This impression is entirely erroneous. Teach- 
ers and principals will determine, irrespective 
of these tests, which pupils shall be passed to 
the next grade. 

It is reported in some quarters that school 
principals and even superintendents have the 
idea that the State school authorities are seek- 
ing through these tests to rate the grade of 
instruction in particular schools and counties 
and that, for instance, a high school may be 
taken off the accredited list if it makes a poor 
showing on the tests. This is in no wise true. 
Nothing is further from the mind of the State 
Superintendent or anyone else connected with 
the Department. 

What then is to be accomplished by these 
tests? First of all we hope to interest division 
superintendents, principals and teachers in the 
various standard tests now being used in the 
United States. Some of the tests are: The 
Ayres Spelling Tests, the Courtis and the Rich- 
mond City Arithmetic Tests, the Thorndike 
and Ayres Handwriting Scale, and the Starch 
and Thorndike Reading Tests. 

As teachers, we should be familiar with these 
measures of class-room instruction, and we 
need to apply some of these standard measure- 


ments to our pupils with a view of comparing 
their achievements with those of children in 
other States and cities. 

To use a practical illustration, the majority 
of our superintendents have so much adminis- 
trative work that they find it impossible to 
keep track of the quality of the instruction in 
the schools under their charge. They know 
only in a general way what the teachers are 
accomplishing. The same is true of many 
school principals. If these superintendents 
and principals should give the Ayres Spelling 
Tests in a number of their schools they could 
determine the spelling ability of their pupils. 
The giving of these spelling tests would open 
up a new and interesting line of work for super- 
visors, and in a short while they would be test- 
ing their pupils in arithmetic, reading and other 
subjects. 

The teacher especially should be interested 
in these various tests and scales; for through 
them she can determine how her work com- 
pares with standards worked out in hundreds 
of American schools. Dr. Ayres in his spelling 
tests has determined what words third grade 
pupils should know. Ifa teacher in a one-room 
country school ascertained that her third grade 
pupils could spell as well as other third grade 
pupils the country over, she would be greatly 
encouraged. 

The tests suggested by the Department for 
next January will be based upon the standard 
tests and scales mentioned above. Each divi 


sion superintendent is requested to devote one 


S 


week to the work, after which the principa 
if 


and teachers will be given the privilege 
testing out their pupils. 

It is claimed by some that we have no time 
to devote to this work. Surely a superinten- 
dent can arrange his work so as to give ! ve 
consecutive days to supervising his schoc's; 
high school principals are required to devo: 4 





RI 


Ta 





neg 





of the day to class-room supervision, and 
fore it seems that they can find time to 

these tests. Doubtless the teacher is 
avs busy, but taking a little time for these 
. will interest and improve the pupils, and 
is the main thing we seek in our schools. 


you wish to investigate somewhat fully 
question of standard tests and measure- 
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ments, it is suggested that you secure the fol- 
lowing: 

Starch’s Standard Tests and Measurements. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Ayres Spelling Tests, price 5c. Thorndike’s Writ- 
ing Scale, price 5c. The Russell Sage Foundation. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





REPORT OF THE CHARLIE HOPE SCHOOL AND CIVIC 


LEAGUE, BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


(he Charlie Hope School and Civic League 
was organized November, 1914, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent R. L. Chambliss and J. H. 
Binford. Officers were elected at this first 
meeting. 

This organization has accomplished wonders 
for the school. During the first year the patrons 
improved the grounds. The whole area was 
ploughed, grass sowed and hedge worked. 

That same year a splendid platform was built 
in the general assembly room. The league also 
raised the sum of $20.00 at an entertainment. 
Last year a play was given for the benefit of the 
league and a profit of $28.00 was realized. At 
this time the members of the Canning Club sold 
ice cream for the purpose of raising funds to 
buy a canner. The school is now equipped with 

splendid light system due to the efforts of our 
The teachers enjoy using a step ladder 
The mem- 


le gue. 
vhich was purchased by the league. 
bers turned out in large force and worked the 
hedge and put what fertilizer that was available 
Some carpentering work was done which 

es the building more convenient and sanitary. 
membership consists of thirty patrons who 
nterested in our work. We are proud to say 


we have always paid our State assessment. 


So much for the past. What of the future? 
Our meeting was to have been called for October 
13, 1916, but owing to the County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, which met on this day and at which we 
were asked to send a representative, we had to 
postpone it until the full moon in November. At 
this time we hope to reorganize and elect officers 
for the year 1916-17. We hope to spend our 
funds for a playground equipment. 


The league has been a help and inspiration but 
the efficiency of this organization is due largely 
to the indefatigable efforts and untiring enthu- 
siasm of our able president, T. H. Dugger. The 
league joins me unanimously in this expression of 
appreciation of our leader. Last year we were 
further aided by the practical suggestions of our 
able principal, Miss E. G. Winfree, on whom we 
build our hopes and in whom we see the realiza- 
tion of our dreams, 1. e., the Charlie Hope High 
School, the leading rural high school in our State. 


Mr. J. H. Montgomery, secretary of the Co- 
operative Education Association, has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
where he spoke at the National Recreation Con- 
gress. Mr. Montgomery was called on to make 
three addresses while there on the following sub- 
jects, Community Celebrations in Virginia; The 
Use of the Public Schools as a Public Forum; 
The Junior League and Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work. One fact that was developed in the con- 
ference was that Virginia is leading all other 
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States in the work that is being done to encour- 
age play, recreation and wholesome social ad- 
vantages in the rural districts. One result of Mr. 
Montgomery’s visit will be that one of the lead- 
ing men in recreation work in Michigan State will 
visit Virginia within the next two months to go 
into this more thoroughly. Another result is that 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America will send in the near future their field 
secretary, one of our old Virginia boys, Mr. T. 
Slater Settle, to Virginia to study the whole situa- 
tion and to do whatever he can to encourage the 
work in both the cities and rural districts. 

With the opening of the schools this fall great 
interest is being manifested in the organization 
of community leagues as has been evidenced by 
such statements as we have recently received from 
the superintendents. Mr. John Washington, 
superintendent of Caroline, reports that he had 
present at his County Teachers’ Institute 95 per 
cent of his teachers and he writes that they were 
all clamoring for league literature. Superin- 
tendent Foreman, of Norfolk, sent a special de- 
livery asking that literature be mailed him at 
once. Floyd county reports having organized a 
county organization of their league which will 
meet every year with the County Teachers’ In- 
stitute. Superintendent Tankard, whose county 
has always taken the greatest interest in league 
work, sent in a request for an extra quantity of 
literature. 

At the Brunswick County Institute, which was 
held on October 13th and 14th, had delegates 
present from the leagues who brought most credi- 
table reports of the past year’s achievements. 
These delegates and teachers were addressed by 
Hon. R. C. Stearnes, State Superintendent; Mr. 
F. M. Martin, Superintendent of Petersburg 
Public Schools, and Miss J. Douglas Wright, of 
the Co-operative Education Association. 

Mr. J. H. Montgomery, Secretary of the Co- 
operative Education Association, attended the 
Teachers’ Institute at Campbell county on Wed- 
nesday and the one at Amherst on Thursday, 
where he organized a county organization. 
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Mrs. B. B. Munford, President of the Co- 
operative Education Association, and Miss J. 
Douglas Wright will leave Sunday night for 
a two weeks’ visit to Southwest Virginia. They 
will visit Graham, Lebanon, Coeburn, Norton, 
Big Stone Gap, Abingdon, Konnarock, Rural 
Retreat, and Radford, and will speak on rural 
school and community improvement through co- 
operation. 

One year ago the leagues of Shenandoah 
county united in a county organization and 
started to work for better things, and they have 
succeeded well. At their second annual meeting 
held September 28th, the report showed a gain 
of fourteen leagues during the year with an in- 
crease in total membership of over 900. During 
1914-15 seventeen leagues raised $1,149, but in 
1915-16 thirty-one leagues raised $4,000. Every 
league in the county has sent in a report this 
year to the Co-operative Education Association. 
They made their chief objectives for the coming 
year 80 per cent. minimum average daily atten- 
dance in the schools, and each league to observe 
at least five special days, namely Better School, 
Health, Roads, Farm and Community Days. 
Verily, every county in the State should try to 
follow this good example. 

Smyth County Leagues have united in a county 
organization, and have taken as their first united 
objective the medical inspection of all the school 
children in the county. We hope this will be fol- 
lowed by the employment of a county nurse. 

A most enthusiastic league meeting was held 
at Varina last month, and they decided that on 
Better School Day they would make a great com- 
munity playground out of the school grounds. 
Miss. J. Douglas Wright, of the Co-operative 
Education Association, and Mr. Morgan Shep- 
herd, of the Southern Planter, were the speakers. 


The league at Arvonia, Buckingham county, 
had an all day celebration on Labor Day, and 
raised $120 from the sale of ice cream, etc. 

The new league bulletin is being mailed to all 
the leagues. We hope you will read this through 
carefully and have your work revised according 
to the suggestions given. 
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Among the Colleges 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


e annual report of Gen. E. W. Nichols, super- 

lent of the Virginia Military Institute, which was 

lished a few weeks ago, points out, among other 

things, the way in which the work of the Institute has 

| broadened in recent years. Speaking in a general 

way of the status of the Institute at present, General 
Nichols says: 

“The present year marks not only our maximum in 
our income exceeds that of any previous 
year; our excess of assets over liabilities is greater; 
our material development is larger; our courses of in- 
struction broader and more thorough; and on the whole 
the general standing of the institution in its special 
field, its work and worth, were never more thoroughly 
recognized and appreciated, not only within our own 
borders, but throughout the States of the Union.” 


numbers ; 


General Nichols points out how the courses of study 
have been broadened in recent years until now they in- 
clude departments of mathematics, general and applied 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, physics and electrical 
engineering, English, Latin, history, modern languages, 
civil engineering, economics and political science, mili- 
tary science, physical culture, business and international 
law and philosophy. 

The report reviews the work of all the departments 
and gives a mass of details concerning operations, im- 
provements, etc. 

Cadet S. W. Noell, of Lynchburg, Va., a member of 
the first class, has been elected editor-in-chief of The 
Cadet, the cadets’ weekly newspaper. The first issue for 
the present session will be out in about ten days. 


Two special students, whose work will lie wholly in 
the military department, have been enrolled. They are 
Vung-Tsoong Maw, of Soochow, China, and Yen Chu 
Lee, of Foochow, China. Both have been studying in 
this country under the direction of their native govern- 
ment. Maw has been taking courses at the University 
of Pennsylvania and other institutions. Lee was a cadet 
at the Virginia Military Institute during the session of 
1913-14. He spent the last two sessions at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. This is their last year of study 
in America. 

Plans are now being considered for the dedication of 
the new Jackson Memorial Hall. The date of the formal 
opening of the building has not been definitely selected 


as yet. The old Jackson Hall is rapidly disappearing. 
When the structure has been razed to the foundations, 
work of constructing a new addition to barracks will 


thereon. When completed it will greatly relieve 
essure on the dormitories. Accommodations for 
‘ seventy-five cadets will be provided in the new 


The paintings of Confederate heroes and other dis- 
tinguished Southerners, which hung in the old hall, and 
the great painting of the Battle of New Market, have 
been removed to the library building pending the com- 
pletion of the new Jackson Hall. 


Those in charge of the various cadet activities for 
the present session have been announced as follows: 


Athletic Association—President, O. B. Bucher ; Grad- 
uate Manager, Col. H. C. Ford; Secretary, Captain B. 
D. Mayo; Athletic Director, F. H. Gorton; Treasurer, 
Major J. W. McClung; Executive Manager, Major 
M. F. Edwards. 


Monogram Club—President, B. Goodman; Secretary, 
P. J. Marshall; Treasurer, W. W. Massie. 

Football—Captain, C. A. Nelms; Manager, F. D. 
Robinson; Coaches, F. H. Gorton and E. C. Abell. 

Basketball—Captain, P. J. Marshall; Manager J. T. 
Mamlin; Coach, F. H. Gorton. 

Baseball—Captain, O. B. Bucher; Manager, M. C. 
Munce; Coach, F. H. Gorton. 


Track—Captain, D. L. Ruffner; Coach, F. H. Gorton. 

Class of 1917—President, O. B. Bucher, Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. T. Hamlin; Historian, E. C. Brown. 

Class of 1918—President, H. P. Grey; Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. W. Root; Historian, S. B. Witt. 

Class of 1919—President, W. G. Wills, Jr.; Vice- 
President, C. PB. Cullom; Historian, H. L. Roberdeau. 

The Bomb—Editor-in-Chief, M. G. Munce; Business 
Manager, J. E. Cole. 

The Cadet—Editor-in-Chief, S. W. Noell; Business 
Manager, F. H. Etheridge; Advertising Manager, C. P. 
Nash. 

Final German—President, E. C. Brown; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. J. Saunders. 

Final Ball—President, P. J. Marshall; Vice-President, 
L. W. Foy. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


October 19, 1916. 


On September 2oth, just three weeks after the 
close of the second term of the Summer School, the 
School opened its eighth year with an enrollment of 
about two hundred and fifty. The number of regis- 
trations on the pre-opening day was unprecedented. 
Among the students, fifty-seven counties of Virginia 
are represented, together with nine students distri- 
buted among the States of Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. 


The usual faculty reception was given to the stu- 
dents on Friday evening of the first week; and on 
the following evening the literary sccieties gave the 
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new girls a merry-making party. The Y. W. C. A. 
reception to the whole school, and a basket-ball game 
between the old and new girls, in which the former 
won, have also been recent events. 

Nearly one-third of the students are taking courses 
in Household and Manual Arts. The interest in this 
practical work has grown so rapidly as to require 
additional courses, equipment and instructors. This 
year nine new courses have been added, such as 
House Planning and Furnishing, Institutional Cook- 
ery, Catering, Institutional Management, Household 
Bacteriology etc.; also a course in Photography. 

The new instructors are: Miss Hannah Corbett, 
B. S., Columbia University, who will also have 
charge of the work of preparing and serving of 
meals in the dining hall; Mrs. Pearl P. Moody, B. S., 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Miss Ger- 
trude Button, B. S., Cornell University. The two 
last mentioned take the places of Miss Bessie Left- 
wich, who now has charge of the domestic science 
work in the Danville Schools; and Miss Velma 
Moeschler, who is teaching domestic science at For- 
est Depot, Va. 

Mrs. R. B. Brooke, matron since the beginning of 
the school, resigned to accept a similar position at 
the Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. Both she 
and her daughter, Miss Amelia Brooke will be much 
missed in the home and social life of the school. 
Miss Margaret Simons of Charleston, S. C., succeeds 
Mrs. Brooke as matron. 


Mr. W. R. Smithy, the popular registrar for the 
past three years has a position as instructor in the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. W. T. Sanger is now 
registrar as well as Professor in Education. He is 
a Ph. D. of Clark University, and ‘1as been an in- 
structor in our summer school for several years. 

Mr. R. C. Dingledine, B. S. and M. S. of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is an addition to the mathe- 
matics department; and Miss Mae Engle, a grad- 
uate of the Indiana Conservatory of Music, will teach 
vocal music. Miss Agnes Stribling, of Petersburg, 
will assist in the English and psychological depart- 
ments. 

Various student clubs have been organized; the 
“Albemarle Pippins,”’ the Norfolk Club, the Tide- 
water, the Piedmont-Midland, the Harrisonburg, etc. 
The several classes have elected officers, the presi- 
dent of these being for the Seniors, Martha Hauch; 
the Juniors, Madge Bryan; the Sophomores, Dorothy 
Richardson; the Freshmen, Sara Wilson. The Glee 
Club numbers fifty-seven. 

The faculties of the Harrisonburg city schools 
and the Normal school have organized a joint edu- 
cational club, to meet monthly. Each session will 
be taken up with a short set lecture, followed by 
several papers and discussion of these. Similar 
meetings have hitherto proved so profitable that their 


scope has been enlarged and all teachers of the com- 





munity are cordially invited and urged to attend. On 
the night of October gth this work was reorganized 
for the year; and at that time Dr. W. T. Sanger spoke 
upon Applied Psychology. 

At the recent meeting of the Rockingham Teach- 
ers’ Association the following faculty members took 
part: President Julian A. Burruss, Miss Rachel E, 
Gregg, Miss Gertrude Button, Professor James C., 
Johnston, and Dr. W. T. Sanger. 


The work on the new dormitory is progressing to 
the interest and satisfaction of the whole school. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School opened on September 13th 
with abundant indications of a successful year. One 
hundred and sixty Seniors have enrolled, followed by 
two hundred and twenty-five Juniors, both record 
breaking classes. 

The Training School shows a very considerable 
gain in enrollment, the opening day registering an 
increase of 60 per cent. over the corresponding day 
of 1915. Thus with the Farmville High School and 
the Rice High School more than six hundred pupils 
are in the classes taught by the Seniors. Cooking 
this year will be added to the Domestic Science work 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades of the Training 
School, offering additional opportunities to the stu- 
dent teachers for practice teaching. 

Eighty-eight counties and cities of Virginia are 
represented among the six hundred and three stu- 
dents now enrolled here. Next to Prince Edward 
county in numbers is Nansemond county with 
twenty students and Southampton county with nine- 
teen. Norfolk leads the cities with twenty-eight girls 
followed by Portsmouth with sixteen and Lynchburg 
with fifteen. West Virginia has eight girls in school, 
North Carolina seven, Pennsylvania two, Kentucky 
and Georgia one each. 

The following are the class officers for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919: Senior Class: President, Naomi 
Duncan; Vice-President Frances Moomaw; Treas- 
urer, Louise Owen; Secretary, Virginia Mayo; Re- 
porter, Eugenia Lundie. Junior Class: President, 
Julia Stover; Vice-President, Josephine Gleaves; Sec- 
retary Josephine Daniels; Treasurer Margaret Alex- 
ander; Reporter, Rebecca Darden. Fourth Year 
Class: President, Edythe Miles; Vice-President, 
Pattie Buford; Treasurer, Agnes Miles; Secretar 
Ruth Fudge; Reporter, Catherine Sledd. The Ath- 
letic Association officers are: President, Josephin 
Gleaves; Tennis Vice-President, Virginia Johns 
Basket-ball Vice-President, Helen Cahill. 

The Normal School received much pleasure 
benefit from entertaining the Southern Sociolog 
Congress, which was in session during the | 


month in Farmville. Several meetings were | 
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ially for the Normal School student body and 
Elizabeth Troutman and Dr. J. P. Faulkner, of 
staff, addressed the students at the assembly 
|. The problems of motherhood, eugenics and 
ral social hygiene were presented by the various 
kers in a very effective and skillful manner. 
rof. S. P. Duke addressed the teachers of Notto- 
and Amelia at Burkeville several weeks ago. 
resident J. L. Jarman spent several days in Rich- 
nd during the early part of October attending a 
eting of the Executive Committee of the State 
mal School Board. 
\liss Mary D. Pierce, Mrs. J. L. Jarman and Mr. 
\Mirs. R. V. Long motored to Powhatan Court 
House on the fourth and acted as judges of the ex- 
hibits at the County Fair. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(he total matriculation to date at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for the session 1916-’17 is ‘511, 
f which 220 are new students and 291 are old men. 
There are 119 men enrolled in the agricultural course, 
264 in the various engineering courses, 73 in the two- 
year agriculture course and 55 in the other courses. 
It is interesting to note that 92 per cent. of the stu- 
dents enrolled are from Virginia, the remainder being 

m other States and countries. 


\ course in General Science has been introduced 
into the curriculum for this session. This course is 
intended to meet the needs of prospective teachers or 
men who expect to follow the liberal professions. 
Seventeen students are enrolled in the course this 
session. 

Professors L. S. Randolph and J. S. A. Johnson 
ttended the meeting of the American Railways Mas- 
ter Mechanics Association, held at Atlantic City, 
June 14th. There were also present at this meeting 
sixteen V. P. I. graduates. Professor Randolph was 
appointed a member of the Committee on Specifica- 

ns and Test of Materials. 

fr, L. Robeson, associate professor of Physics, 

been granted a year’s leave of absence from his 

ties here for the purpose of pursuing graduate 
studies at Johns Hopkins University. 

Dabney S. Lancaster, instructor in Animal Hus- 

ndry, having been granted a year’s leave of absence 

the Board of Visitors, will spend the time in 

luate study at the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. 


(he following appointments have been made for 
the session 1916-17; P. H. Trout, instructor in 
Physics: W. C. Stiles, instructor in Animal Hus- 

Iry; E. C. Bowers, M. S., Iowa State College, in- 

tor in Agronomy; T. C. Johnson, Jr., of Rich- 
, a graduate of Hampden-Sidney and M. A., 


] 
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University of Virginia, instructor in English; C. L. 
Estill, of Lewisburg, W. Va., a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College, instructor in English. 

Dr. Walter B. Ellett, for many years chemist of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Agricultural Chemistry. Dr. 
Ellett will continue his duties as chemist at the ex- 
periment station. 


Professor S. R. Pritchard, of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, attended the meeting of the 
American Society of Electrical Engineers at Chicago 
in the early spring. 

The courses in English literature heretofore given 
by the late Dr. R. H. Hudnall will be conducted in 
the future by Dr. Carol M. Newman, of the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric, the two departments having been 
consolidated. Dr. Newman has three instructors to 
assist him. 

Professor L. S. Randolph has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer for the Livesay Mail Crane Com- 
pany, of Roanoke, Va. 

Several new residences for members of the fac- 
ulty and the experiment station staff are being 
erected on the campus. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


On October 3rd at the annual convocation, Hon. 
Carter Glass delivered an address on “Financial 
Freedom.” Mr. Glass reviewed in detail the Glass- 
Owen bill creating the Federal Reserve System. 
The address was well received by the large audience 
composed of the faculty, students and visitors. 


President Alderman announced an anonymous gift 
to the University of $250,000. The announcement 
was received with great enthusiasm. The late Seth 
Low left the University $50,000. 

The new Bible Study Syllabus was distributed as 
the September bulletin of the Bureau of Extension. 
This bulletin was prepared by a committee of which 
Professor Forrest, of the University, was chairman. 
The course of study outlined in this bulletin has the 
same rank as English, Mathematics, etc. In the 
regular high school curriculum and under a regula- 
tion recently passed by the State Board of Education 
one unit towards graduation in the high school will 
be given any pupil completing this course. The 
course may be taken in Sunday school. 

Professor Charles G. Maphis, who is President of 
the Virginia State Teachers’ Association, is very busy 
completing arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Virginia Educational Conference which will take 
place in Richmond November 28th to December Ist. 
Departments have been consolidated, an unusually 
strong program has been prepared and all indications 

point to a great meeting. 
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The Bureau of Extension will be glad to respond 
to requests for extension lecturers. Every commun- 
ity in the State is invited to use this department of 
the University The Bureau of Extension, in co- 
operation with the University Y. M. C. A., has 
worked out a plan for the application of the Honor 
System to the high schools. Any school in the State 
can secure a student speaker for his expenses to 
present this plan to the student body. 

Dr. Alderman has recently announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Superintendent of the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Dr. M. R. Pratt; Adjunct Professor 
of Geology, Dr. A. W. Giles; Instructor in Anatomy, 
Dr. Wilmer Baker; Adjunct Professor of Philosophy, 
S. A. Pott; Assistant in the School of Education, 
F. M. Alexander; Assistant in School of siology, 


1, ‘Sy Cott 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


The school has begun the work of its sixth session 
with every prospect for the most successful year in 
its history. The total enrollment shows a record 
attendance, the number enrolled being twenty-seven 
in excess of the total roll of last year. 

The various student activities have organized for 
have enlisted the enthusiasm and in- 


terest of the student body. 


the vear, and 


The Young Women’s Christian Association is a 
potent factor in the student life. The officers are as 
President, Margaret White; Vice-President, 
Gene Millner; Treasurer, Viola Matthews. Miss Eula 
D. Atkinson is the Faculty Advisory Member. 


follows 


Five Bible Study and Mission Classes have been 
formed as a part of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association work. The leaders are Misses Goolrick, 
Gammon, Fraser, Houchen, and Mr. Tyner 

Other important organizations are the Student 
Government Association, the Russell and Woodrow 
Literary Societies, the Glee Club, and the Dramatic 
Club. All of these have met and planned their work 
for the year. 

The tennis and basket-ball clubs promise to be 
lively phases of the school athletics. 

The annual fox and hound chase took place Sat- 
urday afternoon at 3:00 P. M., Dr. Smith leading the 
eighteen “foxes” and Mr. Cook the “hounds”; the 
latter were unsuccessful in the chase. 

Monday evening the defeated “hounds” enter- 
tained the girls who had taken the part of the foxes 
at a delightful supper. 


President Russell attended the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the State Normal School 
Board which was held in Richmond on October 11th. 

Misses Hinman and Atkinson visited the Virginia 
State Fair for the purpose of inspecting the Industrial 
Arts and Agricultural Exhibits. 


Miss Fraser visited Richmond recently in order to 
select records for her Music Appreciation Course. 

President Russell will speak at the County School 
Fair, which is to be held at Mathews Court House. 

Soon after the opening of the session, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association tendered its annual 


reception to the new students. 


Dean Chandler and Miss Atkinson made interest- 
ing talks at the Stafford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Falmouth on October 2ist. 

The Normal School Division of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting recently. The 
following officers were elected for the year: Miss 
Mary S. Gammon, President; Miss Charlotte Peoples, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Miss Virginia Goolrick 
was elected delegate to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which meets in Richmond Thanksgiving week, 

Miss Virginia M. Goolrick will speak at the His- 
tory Section of the State Teachers’ Association on 
the Geographic Background of History. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


A large number of students is taking the Volun- 
teer Bible Study Course in connection with the 
churches and Sunday schools of the city according 
to the plan worked out for such Bible study early 
last session in this institution. Another large group 
of students is taking the Sunday School Teacher 
Training Course. The Bulletin outlining the Radford 
Normal Plan of Volunteer Bible Study with credit in 
the Normal School will be sent free to any one on 
application. 

A bulletin entitled “The Principles of Teaching 
Practicalized” will be ready for distribution about 
the middle of November. This is intended for the 
use of teachers in their daily work and is very help- 
ful in teachers’ institutes. These bulletins are also 
sent free to any one on application. 

Miss Edna Cox will begin her work as Demon- 
stration Agent in Montgomery and Pulaski counties 
the first of November. This Canning Club and Rural 
and Village Work has not been presented before in 
this section. She will be in service during the next 
twelve months and will offer a Canning Club and 
Home Industry Course in connection with the Sum- 
mer Normal during the summer quarter of 1917. 


In connection with the Training School and 
school work in the city of Radford a school nurse 
has been employed for the present session. She will 
give demonstrations on the actual work of a school 
nurse and will lecture before the Junior and Serior 
classes of the Normal School on the principles ..nd 
problems of school nursing. 
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School News 





\RREN COUNTY TEACHERS’ MEET 


\Warren County Teachers’ Association was 
cether and reorganized by Division Superin- 
(. V. Leach on Saturday, October 21, 1916. 


ollowing officers were elected: Mr. R. M. 
rincipal Front Royal High School, President; 
lizabeth Mauch, Secretary and Treasurer; also 
President from each district in Warren county. 
meeting was held in the auditorium of Front 
High School, with a registered membership of 
A delegate from 
the 
as a whole were elected to attend the Rich- 


cent. of the county teachers. 
and 


nty district two delegates from 
nvention and give reports at a later meeting 

\ssociation. 

brought 


before the teachers such as Standardization 


erintendent Leach afterwards some 
nty Schools, Subscriptions for Virginia Jour- 
vic Leagues, etc. 

business part of the meeting being concluded, 
instructive program followed. A short talk 
President and introduction of the speaker of 
eting, Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest, of the University 
It having been our privilege to hear 
all-Quest in Front Royal previously, he was 
d by an enthusiastic audience, composed of 


rs, trustees, patrons and normal students of 

Royal High School. 

Hall-Quest gave to his listeners a speech long 
remembered on the Personality of a Teacher. 
ut doubt the ideals so forcibly given could not 
sink deeply into the hearts of all present and 
e earnest hope that they will mean something 

teacher present and that he or she went back 
rk with some purpose and some end for which 


the great field of labor open, to the 


he four qualifications given the teacher for her 


nment, if not already possessed were: physical 


ental health, enthusiasm, scholarship and ad- 


the name of the Association, we wish to thank 


lall-Quest for his talk, and wish him God-speed 


his work as an 


educator among our Virginia 


NoRMAL TRAINING Dept., F. R. H. S. 





NOKE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Teachers’ Institute for Roanoke 
teachers, which was held in the high school 
g at Salem, Virginia, October 5, 6, and 7, 


annual 


with the faithful and efficient Superintendent, Mr 
Roland E. Cook, as chairman, transcended all ex- 
pectations and eclipsed all former records in num- 
bers, interest, entertainment, and fellowship. 
Through the thoughtfulness of the Salem teach- 
ers, a pleasing touch of nature was added to the 
auditorium by the use of exquisite roses and rich 
nasturtiums. For the did not 
their precedent tears over our presence and the sun 


once clouds shed 


shone in all his splendor during the entire meeting. 


After the singing of “Come Thou, Almighty 
King” by the teachers and the conducting of appro- 
priate devotional exercises by Mr. J. S. Bowman, 


the assembly had the pleasure of enjoying an open 
session of the Salem High School Lyceum, which 
rendered an excellent program of vocal and instru- 
mental music, recitation, declamation and debate, 
and eloquently demonstrated the wholesome and ar- 
tistic training of the literary society. 

The Thursday afternoon’s session was devoted to 
departmental work, with Mr. R. A. Prillaman pre- 
siding over the conference of high school teachers 
and principals and Miss Jennie Goff over the gram- 
mar grade teachers. Timely subjects were ably de- 
veloped by the various participants at each of these 
conferences and were followed by spicy debates and 
round table discussions. 

Before dismissal the annual organization of the 
Roanoke County Teachers’ Association was effected 
and all the former officers were re-elected: President, 
Miss Annie John; Vice-President, Miss Lucy Jones; 
Secretary, Miss Ocie Stiff; Treasurer, Miss Irene 
Campbell. 

Friday morning’s session was filled with an excel- 
lent address by Dr. G. A. L. Kolmer on “Detecting 
and Handling Diseases in the Class-Room”; papers by 
several teachers on “How I Standardized My 
School” and “How to Increase Daily Attendance,” 
and story-telling and folk-dancing by the primary 
children of the Salem schools under the supervision 
of their teachers. 

During the noon hour the girls of the local domes- 
tic science class daintily served an appetizing lunch 
for the benefit of more adequate equipment. 

In the afternoon encouraging reports from the 
various community leagues were heard and indicated 
that considerable progress was being made along 
agricultural, social, moral and mental 
Many schools had been enlarged, built and equipped 


betterment. 


through the instrumentality of the leagues. 

The Saturday morning’s conference was devoted 
especially to the distribution of supplies, signing of 
contracts for the unopened schools, the annual an- 
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nouncements of the superintendent, the appointing of 
delegates to the Richmond conference, and the plan- 
ning of the program for the November meeting of the 
association at the Virginia Heights School, at which 
time Dr. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been invited to speak. 

Some of the definite features of the institute were 
the re-adoption of the uniform examination for 
seventh grade pupils, which was so successfully tried 
out in Roanoke county last year; the introduction 
of agriculture in the sixth grade; the deferral of the 
teaching of cube root till the high school; and de- 
termination to organize story telling clubs, folk-lore 
societies, junior leagues, and athletic associations for 
the promotion of literary, social and physical ac- 
tivities. 

Under the efficient supervision of our aggressive 
but modest superintendent, the schools of Roanoke 
county are making rapid strides in the triumphal 
march for better buildings, discipline and instruction. 

The following teachers were chosen to represent 
the Association at the State meeting in Richmond 
Thanksgiving week: Delegates, Misses Annie Cooper, 
Alfreda Peel, Ocie Stiff and Mr. J. S. Bowman. 
\lternates, Misses Anne Clark, Pearl Pittard, Mary 
Duncan and Mr. Claude Akers. 


IS YOURS A 100 PER CENT DISTRICT? 


To Superintendents, 


Virginia: 


Principals, and Teachers of 

This is the time when all progressive districts are 
organizing branches of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
\ssociation. This enables all the school people of the 
State to work in unison and to keep in closer touch with 
each other. The Association should be the clearing 
house for education in the State and if all the school 
forces will work together much good can be accom- 
plished. The dues to the State Association is only 
25 cents per member, and to receive credit in the first 
report (printed report in Richmond) they should be for- 
warded to the State Treasurer not later than November 
15th. All dues sent after that time will be credited in 
a subsequent report. 

Our slogan this year is nine thousand members and 
with a little personal effort on your part our member- 
Try to get your 
section in the 100 per cent column if possible. 

Gro. W. Guy. 


Treasurer State Teachers’ Association. 


ship will easily reach that number. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN WESTMORE- 
LAND 
The Westmoreland County Teachers’ Institute 


was held at Montross, on the 7th and 8th of October, 
under the guidance and leadership of Superintendent 


EDUCATION 


Blake T. Newton. The attendance was large and the 
interest displayed most pronounced. 

Much real work was accomplished, such as the 
adoption of definite plans to secure uniform exami- 
nations in the fifth, sixth and seventh grammar grades 
and in the high school grades. 

Such subjects as “How Can We Increase Our 
Average Attendance This Year,” “Standardization of 
” “Standard Tests,” 
“How to Detect and Deal with Contagious Diseases” 
and others of vital interest to the up-to-date teacher 


the One and Two-Room Schools, 


were discussed. 

The Westmoreland County Teachers’ Association 
was reorganized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss L. H. Parker, Montross, Va.; First Vice- 
President, Miss M. Richardson, Hague, Va.; Second 
Vice-President, Professor Brown, Colonial Beach, 
Va.; Secretary and Treasurer, Annie C. Davis, 
Colonial Beach, Va. Delegates to State Conference 
Miss Fannie Harmon and Miss Pauline Alhizer, witl 
Misses Rosa Beale and Eleanor Hayes as alternates 

The following resolutions were passed unani- 
moushy: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Westmoreland 
County Teachers’ Association extend to Superinten- 
dent Blake T. Newton our thanks and appreciation 
for the untiring efforts to advance the cause of edu- 
cation and the interest of the school system of 
Westmoreland county and his sympathetic co-operation 
with the teachers at all times. 

Resolved, Second, That the Westmoreland County 
Association endorse Mr. Blake T. Newton unre 
servedly for the next term and most earnestly re- 
quest his re-appointment as Superintendent of West- 
moreland County by the State Board. 

Resolved, Third, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Superintendent Newton and to the State 
Board. 

Annie C. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer 


CUMBERLAND TEACHERS MEET 


On September 30, 1916, all of the teachers 
Cumberland and Superintendent C. W. Dickins 
met at the Cumberland High School to sign c 
tracts, make plans and organize county and district 
teachers’ associations. Mr. Early was elected Presi 
dent of the County Association and Miss Vivian 
Stonnell, Secretary and Treasurer. 


yn 


Miss Mary Wormock and Mr. Early were elected 
delegates to attend the State Convention in kich- 
mond. Miss Hatcher and Mr. Trainman were elected 
as alternates. 

It was decided to hold the school fair the 
Friday in April at the Cumberland High Schoo! 

VivIAN STONNELL, Secretary and Treasur: 
Cumberland, Va. 








hi OUR HOUSE 


made our little house of three wooden boxes. 
boxes were of the same size, 22x14 inches. 
these was placed upon the other to make 











BY THE CHILDREN OF THE WILLIAMSVILLE 


SCHOOL 


GRADES FIRST-FIFTH 





econd story. In the upper one was placed a 
tion, making the two bed rooms. The other 
2x 12 inches, attached to side made the kitchen. 
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Each room was papered from left-over pieces of 
wall paper. Floors were stained. 

Several pieces of furniture were made from chalk 
boxes—small table and stove. To make the stove 
we turned the box upside down and blackened with 
crayons excepting the round lids which we colored 
red. Doors in front were outlined in red. Pipe was 
made from piping left over from acetylene lights, 
paper rolled up could be used. Other pieces of fur- 
niture were made of cigar boxes. To make bureau, 
we took a smaller box, nailed up a back and to this 
glued a little round pocket looking glass, and out- 
lined drawers. Victrola was made of another smaller 
box which was shaped something like a Victrola. 
Legs were nailed on and on the top was placed the 
lid of a cold cream jar for record effect. A horn 
was made of green paper and decorated with crayons. 
One room was furnished with paper furniture made 
by first grade. Rugs were woven and bedding made. 

Time required for making was three months as 
it was mostly done outside of school hours. 


The cost was only five cents for small nails. 
ANNA TucKER, Quicksburg, Va. 


Williamsville one-room school. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





SEPTEMBER REPORTS 


schools of Buena Vista opened on the 12th of 
Sentember 


J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 


increase in enrollment in the white schools of 
burg is 9 per cent. in colored schools 5 per cent. 


F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 


\lmost all of the schools of Wythe county are late 
ning this year on account of infantile paralysis. 


G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 


Nelson county opened on 
September 18th and the elementary schools on Octo- 


nd. 


e high schools of 


H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


m glad to report that ground has been broken for 

the new school buildings recently authorized by 
ty of Newport News and that the location for the 
has been determined upon. 


D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 





Superintendent H. A. Hunt continues ill. On account 
of duties in the Portsmouth High School, I have been 


unable to visit many schools outside of the high school. 


J. LEON CODD, Acting Supt. 


In all sections of Accomac county, the schools have 
Good 
business and commercial departments. 


opened with large attendance. increase in the 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


The high schools are only in operation during Sep- 


tember; the other schools of the will 


October 2nd. 


county open 


W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 


Epidemics of scarlet fever have served to delay 
the opening of schools in Loudoun county and closed 
those already opened. Barring this, prospects are 


bright for a fine year. 


W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 








In Alexandria fear of infantile paralysis 
example of Washington, D. C., in postponing 


ctober 2nd 


county, 
and the 
reduced the 


the opening of schools till 


about 


W. T. HODGES, Supt. 


enrollment for S¢ pte mbet 10 per cent. 


The Radford schools opened September 11th with 
Money 


school nurse, and as as soon as 


a large increase in enrollment. has been 


raised to employ a 
secured will begin work. 


}. F. WHIT YT, Supt. 


one can be 


\n exaggerated report that infantile paralysis was 


prevalent in Smyth county affected considerably the 
enrollment for September At this time, early in 
October, however, all fear has abated and the enroll- 
ment is normal. 
B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 
Under our rules, September 1oth is the date for 
opening the schools of Norfolk city. On recommen- 


Commissioner 


Health 


this session the opening was postponed for two weeks 


dation, however, of the City 


to Monday, September 25th, on account of infantile 


paralysis in several of the Northern States. We 
have had no case in Norfolk. 


RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 


The Henrico schools have opened in splendid condi- 
tion. Four new buildings have been erected and a large 


number repaired. The sanitary conditions have been 
wonderfully improved, and the grounds and buildings 
are being beautified by the aid of the patrons and citi- 
zens generally. At the State Fair, Henrico received the 
lion’s share of prizes in the Poultry Club work. 

J. D. HARRIS, Supt. 


The schools in Giles county have gone into the term 
of 1916-17 with good school interest on the part of both 
In most instances there is an in- 
over last Plans 
new high school buildings and one 
School 


teachers and pupils. 


creased enrollment year. have been 


arranged for two 


two-room building. demands are far in ad- 


funds. 


ik: £4. 


vance of available school 


FARRIER, Supt. 


The nine high schools of the county of Mecklenburg 
all began work about the middle of September with the 
largest enrollments in their history. The enrollment is 
exactly 14:5 per cent greater this year than it was last. 
I think I am safe in saying that the enrollment in the 
nine high schools this year will exceed the enrollment in 
all the other thirty-eight or forty one, two and three- 
schools of the county. 


F. C. BEDINGER, Supt. 


room white 
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The white schools in Gloucester county have o; 

I only need sixty-five more pupils 
We mace 
We have a f 


cases of fever which may hinder us from going higher 


very hopefully. 
have 75 per cent of my school population. 
89 per cent of attendance on enrollment. 
next month. But Gloucester shall not stay behind | 
best either in numbers proportionately or in work don 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt 
Halifax 


Only the schools in 


month, 


county 
The whok 


high open 


during with flattering prospects. 


supervising energy is directed towards getting build- 
ings in comfortable shape. Contracts with teachers ar 


all closed with few exceptions, these to be filled 


soon as teachers are secured. These inconveniences €X- 
perienced by non-resident teachers declining to con 
after writing that they would. These vacancies are fast 
being filled. 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt 


All of the high schools in Rockingham county opened 
for work on September 11th, and on September 30th th 
exceeded the enrollment 
All the graded an 
An extra 


enrollment in all the schools 
of 1915, the same date, by 194. 
one-room schools will begin on October gth. 
effort will be put forth this year to increase the school 
term of the five and one-half and six months schools 
From present indications, the school term this year 
will be a successful one. 


G. H. HULVEY, Supt 


The graded and high schools opened in Bath o1 
September 18th. The one and two-room schools will 
open October Ist. brick higl 
school will open at Millboro some time in October 


near The handsome 
This is a consolidated school—three wagons from as 
many one-room schools will be operated. 

The high schools opened in the Monterey and 
Blue Grass districts, Highland county, with good 
enrollments and every indication of a successful tern 
them. The McDowell High School will 
not open until October Ist. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt 


ahead of 


The teaching force of Henry county has been con- 


siderably strengthened. The monthly salaries oi 


second and first grade teachers have been increased 
five dollars each. The $14,000 building at Bassett is 
nearing completion. The patrons contributed six thou- 


The district levies have 
been increased from 20 to 30 cents on the one hundred 


sand dollars for this building. 


dollars, and we have thus qualified to participate in the 
distribution of the one and two-room fund as our ag- 
gregate county and district levy is now 50 cents on t! 
one hundred dollars. Prospects for more nearly s:tis- 
factory results all over the county are good. 


W. B. GATES, Supt 








e schools of Scott county opened with an un- 
good attendance. |] 
three hundred in our high schools. 
full also. 


note that we have more 
Our seventh 
Everything points to a splendid 
| vear for Scott. A modern high school build- 
osting $8,500 will be finished in DeKalb district 
yecember Ist. 


es are 


W. D. SMITH, Supt. 


e white schools of Mathews and Middlesex opened 
in September. 
this 
rs’ meetings 


The enrollment is good, bids fair 
than ever. We held 
(institutes) for white teachers in 
counties; had good attendance each day of the 

Examiner Lincoln 


larger session our 


with a few 
visit at the Middlesex Institute where he made 

ral interesting talks. Over at the 

Saturady, September 2gth, 


favored us 


Mathews In- 
Miss Pearl C. 
lows, of the Portsmouth schools, gave us a very inter- 

demonstration of the “Aldine Method,” which 
enjoyed greatly by every teacher present as well 
isitors. 


| E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 


te on 


We are building in Alleghany county four one-room 


uses, one two-room house and a building in Coving- 
containing, finally, fifty-four school rooms, 32x 22 
et. We hope to have this ready for use some time 
is winter. Our aim is to have in this building every- 
or thing that will help the pupils to be more useful to 
il! themselves and the community in which they may live. 
The four-room school at Iron Gate began on the 11th 
er ith an enrollment of 188 and an average attendance 
as of 158. Low Moor commenced on the same date with 
enrollment of 125 and an average attendance of 118. 
Covington schools commenced on the 18th with an 
nrollment of 1,023 and an average attendance of 983. 
twenty trained and enthusiastic teachers are meet- 
the crowded conditions with a smile, knowing that 
few months they will have ideal quarters into which 
may go. 

The county school board at its last meeting ordered 
general school supplies to be bought at wholesale 
kept at my office for distribution to the several 
ols. It was also ordered that each school room be 
ved twice a month with a disinfectant recommended 

he Board of Health. 
lhe Schools of Clifton Forge opened on the 14th 
September with the largest enrollment in the history 


he city. The month closed with 1,125 on roll and 
3 verage attendance of 1,050. Notwithstanding the 
9 vded condition, under the efficient guidance of the 


ty 


teachers the pupils are doing excellent work. At 
eeting of the school board a committee was ap- 
ted to see what could be done toward erecting an- 
building. 


J. G. JETER, Supt. 
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The schools of Spotsylvania county opened October 
2nd, except the Courthouse school, which began Septem- 
18th. THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF will 
be sent the teachers of the county, paid for by the 
County School Board. 


ber EDUCATION 


In Stafford, we are meeting with difficulty in secur- 
ing suitable boarding places for some of our teachers 
in certain localities. In a few instances, teachers accept, 
open schools, teach a few days, give it up and return 
More than likely we will be obliged to apply for 
certificates for suitable 
these communities. I am glad to say that THE VIRGINIA 
JourRNAL oF EpucaTion will go to every teacher in the 
county, the County School Board paying one-half of 


home. 


emergency some resident of 


cost of subscription and the teachers the rest. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


The school work in Charles City, James City and 
All the white 
schools opened on time with a competent corps of 
teachers in charge. The Teachers’ Institute held at 
Toano was a success and every white teacher was pres- 
ent except one who was employed too late to receive 
due notice. Our finances are much better than twelve 
Nearly every district has increased the 
local tax levy which will enable us to improve the 


New Kent counties is very encouraging. 


months ago. 


schools. In a number of cases the teachers’ salaries 
have been increased. About $600.00 has been spent 
for pupils’ desks and slate blackboards. Four new 


rooms are in the course of construction and four more 
We hope to complete them during 
Industrial work will be started in the col- 
ored schools of New Kent for the first time. 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 


are being planned. 
the winter. 


The schools of Alexandria city opened September 
5th with an increased enrollment over that of last year 
with the exception of the frst grades. I think the de- 
crease in these grades is due to the scare about in- 
fantile paralysis. The high school has increased about 
25 per cent over that of last year. It has enrolled 306. 
The prospects for a successful year are the best we have 
had, certainly during my term of office. While we need 
more room, we are very much better off than we have 
been for several years. The completion of the high 
school building, while not large enough, will enable us 
to handle our schools to much greater advantage. 

We 


school. 


have started the business course in the high 
I think this is one of the most important, as 
well as the most needed additions we have made. We 
have been fortunate in securing the services of a most 
competent man to take charge of the department. 

The enrollment in the negro schools is somewhat 


fewer than last year. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
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The few schools in Amherst county commencing in 
September have started off well, showing increased 
attendance over last year in every district except Elon, 
where infantile paralysis, or the fear of it, cut down the 
attendance We had to close the Monroe School on 
the 4th of October on account of a fatal case occurring 


among the pupils No other cases have been reported, 


and it is contemplated to reopen the school on the 23rd. 
We are looking forward interest to our 


roth and 20th of 


with great 
1 held on the 
October, at wl ich time Mr. x, H. 


are hoping to have 


Montgomery had 


and we 


ot T ¢ T ike rs 
C. iL. SCOTT, Sept 
he high schools at Smithfield and Windsor have 
opened with increased enrollment, the largest in the his- 
torv of either school Other schools in Isle of Wight 
open October 2nd The new seventeen thousand dollar 
high school building at Windsor is well on the way 


and will be one of the best buildings in the State when 
completed. Another high school grade has been added 


to the Windsor school, with an additional high school 


teacher. Another grammar grade teacher will also 
be required. The colored school building at Smith- 
field will soon be completed, ready for occupancy when 
the school opens. It is a large and handsome four- 
room building. The colored patrons have put over 
$1,500 in this building and lot. Progress is the watch- 
word throughout the county. The editor of THE 
JourRNAL delighted one of our active school leagues with 


a visit an address in the summer. This league 


strikes high The next speaker on its list is United 


States Commissioner Claxton. 


GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


The schools of the recently created division of Har- 


risonburg have started off well with increased enrollment 
—so much so that we have done what we had hoped to 
avoid—put some of the second grades on part time. It 
becaine additional 
150 children, and the Board rented the “Newman” house 
It is a large brick building of colonial 
We now have 


necessary to provide quarters for 
for that purpose. 
type and is well suited for our purpose. 
two first grades there, and one of the kindergartens 
with forty-five pupils. We shall need soon another school 
building, which we trust will be one to be turned over to 
the high school. Our vacation school gardens were suc- 
cessful and the work is receiving much favorable com- 
ment here and by all who know about it. Up to this time, 
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we have had no frost, and these gardens are still supplying 
a great deal of the garden products for the city. Thy 
boys take to it eagerly because they get all they mak 
and quite a neat sum is realized by those who give th 
attention to their plot. It runs as 


proper garden 


high as $30.00 for a single boy. 


W. H. KEISTER, Supt. 


The white schools of Northampton county opened o1 
September 14th with an increased enrollment of mort 
than 5 per cent over last year; and an increase of 9 
per cent of average daily attendance. Domestic Scienc 


is taught in Cape Charles, Capeville, Cheriton and 


high schools, and a_ business 
Cheri- 
of our 


Franktown-Nassawadox 
Franktown-Nassawadox, 
cent 


course is given at 


ton and Capeville. Seventy-eight per 
teachers have but two grades, and the others, with the 
exception of one, are teachers of two-room schools 
Having made one hundred and thirteen visits to th 
schools of my division during the month of September, 
and by observing closely, I can safely say that I have 
manifested than at present 
white 


interest 
Northampton 


never more 
Ninety per cent of 
normal trained, and the others have had successful ex- 
None of our white teachers hold third grad 


seen 
teachers art 


perience. 
or emergency certificates. 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


As is our custom in Caroline county, all the whit 
teachers met the district school boards in Lee-Maury 
School Building on September 3oth, the schools to ope 
on October 2nd. Ninety-five per cent of the teachiers 
were present, signed their contracts, received papers 
for session, except those for the leagues; these had not 


been received. They patiently listened to a review of 


the previous session’s work, its failures and its accom- 
plishments and to suggestions for a better session. It 
does look, for once, at least, we have anticipated our 
State Superintendent as we have been doing for some 
years what he now suggests we should do. Hence wi 
conclude there are some who are not doing this, there- 
Of course, I think the suggestion 
We are maki 
an earnest effort for a 90 per cent enrollment. | 

it stated that some counties are making a 100 per « 

We will be very glad to get 90 per « 

One of our districts session: before last made a 10 


fore his suggestion. 


y 


a good one for we have been doing it. 


enrollment. 


per cent on old census. 


JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE U § _ Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...cmmmeee = Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or$5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a®@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
i. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 





AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CQ., 138 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Striking Figures in the Test for 





Grammar-School Efficiency 








Some time ago, written tests in arithmetic were made in two schools. 


FIRST TEST: In the fourth grade of a large city school system recog- | 
nized as one of the best in the United States. 
Average Time, 34.6 minutes. Average percentage, 72.7. This class un- 
drilled in Minimum Essentials. 
SECOND TEST: In the third grade in a town school of average system. 
Average Time, 3.5 minutes. Average percentage, 98.7. This class trained 
in Minimum Essentials. 
Isn’t this convincing proof of the real worth of Thompson’s Minimum Essentials? 
In which class is your school? Why not let us help you in your work for efficiency 
by sending trial sheets of these drill papers in arithmetic, language and geography? 
Address 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Statistics show that out of 100 average healthy men at 25 i 
36 will be dead at sixty-five 
1 will be rich 
4 will be wealthy 
5 will be supporting themselves by work 
54 will be dependent upon friends, relatives or charity 
Could anything more clearly show the necessity for saving? | 
The chances are 9 to 1 against you Unless You Start Saving Now 
Deposits in our Savings Department draw 3% interest from day of deposit. 
A Complete Financial Service for Your 
SECURITY AND SERVICE ) 
_ The American National Bank | 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
. Seerere -— ° “+ 








The Jefferson 


Richmond’s Leading Hotel 























The Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


Ideally located in the most desirable section of 
Richmond, within five minutes walk of the 
business and shopping districts. 


Quiet and Refined 
Comfort for the 
Tourist and the 
Traveling Public 


Service of the very highest order in every 
respect. Rates reasonable—Rooms $1.50 up. 
European plan. Dining room prices very rea- 


sonable. 


THE JEFFERSON HOTEL 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT r | Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
‘ and 
Don’t x ( tl an- ? ° . 
spa ris tt + Agricultural and Mechanical College 
other year with window ¢ } 

‘ shades that are more ¢ Blacksburg, Virginia 

; bother than good. The : . ; : 
ledinty stan teak oe _A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 

‘ ame 4 : Engineering. 
< wr biarghen wee | Fifteen degree courses offered. 

| the health and welfare Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 
of the child. F Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

: Naturally the chila } 3 A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 

: sind Yn Ges Bee structors. 
ne vr irst con- ; Expenses for the session to a state student, 
sideration in the school, # ]} $256.75. 

‘ but light and ventilation Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
should be the second ¢ plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
utientinn regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

‘ Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK § U. S. Officer detailed by the government. 

| Adjustable Window Shades Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 

assure the required amount of light and air at all } nations held the week preceding the opening 

4 rong ipl are constructed in such a way that ¢ of the session. 

br "Tabilsd the Winkew Ghake Piation ts } Session always opens on the Wednesday 
solved for all times. nearest the 21st of September. 

‘ In doing your school shopping this year be Summer School conducted each summer for 

‘ far ou cee, Draper’s Window Shade. Write six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 

ce mencement. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. } J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 

3 SPICELAND, IND. Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 

4 

a 

| Whittet (2, Shepperson 

: , 

| Printers 

’ 

11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 

Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 

almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, ; 

‘ Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 

' 
; 
{ 
. 
| 
’ 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
4 
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Do your Holiday Shopping while 
attending the 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Books of Merit 


are always appreciated 





See us for the largest variety at 
moderate prices 


Our Holiday Catalogue free 
on request 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


6 and 8 North Sixth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 





North Carolina Adopts 


New World Speller and 
New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th, the New-World 
Spellers by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the 
New-World Health Series by Ritchie and Cald- 
well, comprising the Primer of Hygiene, Primer 
of Sanitation and Primer of Physiology, were 
adopted for five years’ basal use in the North 


“ Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice of 
the Sub-Commission of school officials ap- 
pointed to examine the merits of all textbooks 
submitted for adoption. 

Do you know these, books? Write to 
the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
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' . . . 
College of | Washington and Lee University 
' ’ , , 
THiilliam and fary | POUNDED AitD ENDOWED BY 
; ; : GEORGE WASHINGTON 
' 
i = Regular College Courses leading to | 3 B., ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 
H B.S., A. M. 
' ’ 
‘ : = , — LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 
' |Il—Normal Courses to prepare ag men 
? for the work of Principals, Superin- 43 
: tendents of Schools, etc. ENGINEERING 
i ne 4 , 
¢ iil a Fa er Course for } | Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
' a ‘ Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
; Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring memories, it gives 
' ~ bs . . . . a . 
;  \ —Normal Academy for those not having } = Twentieth Century training amid 
; College entrance. State scholarships the social culture of Old Virginia at 
\ for young men preparing to be teachers. ?¢ its best, and gathers to its campus 
H 7 a select student-body from thirty- 
; ———— Loan Fund ————————— 7 five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address , 
+ For catalogue and particulars, address , 
\ — 
j H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
1 Williamsburg, Va. § President HENRY LOUIS SMITH | 
é + 
! LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. { LEXINGTON z i i VIRGINIA } 
' ¢ 4! s 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


l'wo-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 

Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 

Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
school communities. 


Correspondence Study Courses for helping teachers while at work. 
Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
lor catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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{ State Normal School for Women 


‘ FARMVILLE, VA. 





HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


START THE YEAR WITH IMPROVED METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Educative Seat Work: 77 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


en ee 


j Spelling: 57 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
j Part I. Theory of Spelling Instruction. 


Part II. Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades: 104 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Training School Work for Special Days: 62 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Training School Course of Study: 294 pages. Price, 75 cents. 





Mailed postpaid at actual cost of publication. Address 


THE BOOK ROOM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN : FARMVILLE, VA. 
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* Catalogue mailed free 
Look B You I » | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, wii Spaces } 
4 “J @ Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, 
490 efore ou cap 4 ‘ Fiags, Festooning, Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, } 
Th J r P ‘ ; ; Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, é 
’ ? ad Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy 
? zen ump into a ai of @ Work Cards, Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Black } 
' * board Stencil’, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, H 
? © Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons. Erasers, Scissors, . 
' J Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. H 
‘ Kalston Healt OES | | Address to A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 
, % + 
é a 7 ce 
} Geo. E. Shuman Sells Them 
. q . 
i RALSTON BOOT SHOP THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN ; 
' Guaranteed in every particular, or your 4 
é 631 East Broad Street money back. State kind of pen point $1.9 
' ? you use. — 
s ‘ - 
edie nein iene iil - The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
, 4. 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 4 
oe are ? += -° ° ° + 
. 
' ? 4 . 
! BRADLEY’S Helps for Progressive Teachers ; 4 . ’ nak 
' “ 
+ Picture Cut-Outs (in three sets), per set....$ .25 ; HOME PI A C A HOME | 
‘ a y ‘ . tariac 
Alice in Wonderland Mother Goose Series 7 
° Miscellaneous Designs A HOSPITAL 
! Stories Children Need. Bailey. Postpaid.... 1.50 4 : Individual development of physically or mentally retarded children, 
j or the Story-Teller. Bailey. Postpaid 4 were 1.50 { ee re ee ee ee nervous irritability, or @ 
« Folk Dances for Young People. Van Cleve - — ee ee a . 
j ere 2.00 3 ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director 
‘ Toy Money, Colored Pegs, Word and Number 2231 West GRACE STREET RICHMOND, VA, 
| Builders and complete equipments for the busy ¢ $< + 
@ teacher. sd “ a 
' Send us your order for prompt shipment. > 
¢ Catalog on request. +—-° o- . 
' ° 
; MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY } When replying to advertisements, please mention the 
é 1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ' Virginia Journal of Education é 
‘ F ‘ 
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The Victrola in the Schools 


You are cordially invited to come in and hear the SPECIAL SCHOOL VICTOR at 
$07.50, and let us explain how you can illustrate nearly every selection of your studies 
in English with music pertaining to the period, country, author, nationality, general 
thought and reference. How you can interest your pupils with the old folk-songs and 
stories, and furnish just the right music for all school exercises. Let us tell you what 
other schools have done, and are doing, with the Victor. You'll find it entertaining and 
instructive. wap») ™ i dail | 


We also want to demonstrate the genuine 


[AROLA [NNER- PLAYER 


a piano without an equal for school or home use. So easy to play, that 
your smallest pupil can render any musical selection masterfully. Adopted 
by many schools, colleges and academies throughout the country; it 
affords lasting satisfaction wherever installed. 











Let this be our personal invitation to call and enjoy a delightful 
musical concert while you are in Richmond 


[he Lorley 


“The House that Made Richmond Musical”’ 
213 EAST BROAD STREET RICHMOND, VA. 
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University of Virginia, Vise” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


«. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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WHY NOT BOTH? 


Every officer and employee (about sixty 
men) of the Southern Desk Company are 
Southern men, every dollar invested is South- 
ern capital and every cent of profit goes to 
build up the South. If you spend your money 
here, it stays here and you have a chance to 
handle it again, but if it is sent North or West, 
it is lost forever so far as you and your section 
are concerned. If our own people do not 
patronize us, we can hardly expect others to 
do so. 

We would not advance this argument if it 
were the only one, but it is not. Our desk is 
far better than the average. It is heavier, 
stronger, handsomer and cheaper. If you will 
not believe us, ask thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers from Virginia to Texas. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 
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? 

MURPHY’S HOTEL | 
RICHMOND, VA. 

The Largest and the most Central 

Hotel in the City 
One Block from the High School R. R. Ticket Office in Lobby 
, 
Rates $1.00 and up } 
JAMES T. DISNEY, Manager 





DELEGATES TO THE 
Virginia Educational Conference 


You will pass our store many times’ while attending your 
Convention at the John Marshall High School. 


We want you to come in and inspect our large assortment of 
Christmas Cards, Calendars, Standard Fiction, Devotional and 
Inspirational Books. 


If you are looking for GIFT BOOKS, we offer you a large 
assortment of the very best. 


Be sure and get our catalogue to carry home for future 
reference. 


We make a specialty of mail orders, and prepay charges. 


Publishing House of M. E. Church, South 
SMITH & LAMAR, Agents 
900 East Broad Street (Smithdeal Building) RICHMOND, VA. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


7 
se : 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 
these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 
the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Annual Session Educators of Vireinia 
> 


| 
' 
' 
| THANKSGIVING WEEK 
All are cordially invited to visit our handsome 
| and spacious Show Rooms and inspect 
“Every article needed for Schools’ 
Luncheon 
For Teachers at John Marshall High School 


12:30 to 2:00 o’clock, Wednesday, November 29th 





Luncheon 


County and City Superintendents, School ‘Trustees 
High School Principals and Supervisors 


given by the 


at their plant, 12:30 to 2:00 o'clock 
Wednesday, November 29th 





9000-2012 West Marshall Street 


B) ad Street Car going west, vet off at Meadou Street, walk One block north. 


! Virginia School Supply Company 
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Delegates and Friends of the 


Virginia State Teachers’ Association 


Greetings : — a 


Richmond City: The Miller & Rhoads Store: 


trat Ww 


WELCOMES You! 


— An Invitation — — 








t f modern 1 ndising, where the col 
f ‘ il serv tunds uy the pedestal of 
EEFICIENCY 
things f1 t murkets of the world 
re of 1 eople of the community ; 
Richmond, for Virg i, and for all the South 


THE SHOPPING CENTER” 








Now that you're visiting Richmond, be sure to visit MILLER & RHOADS. 


1 


dur Kestaurants, our Rest Rooms, and all the Store’s Conveniences and Accommodations, 


as well as all the rest of our organization, are at your service. 


“‘The Shopping 


Center’”’ 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

















Facsimile of one of the 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


Two-thirds of Actual Size 





Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for 
amounts less than one dollar. 





HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEW YORK 


WHITTET &@ SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS 





Broad Street 
Corner of Sixth 


ee 





HOW TO TEACH READING 

A. manual for t her Price 25 cents. 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


i- 


phonic drills. Price 40 cent 
HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 


54 | , 6x 4 inches, printed on both 
ing 108 words, including all in thi 
in the Howell-Williams Primer 
use. Price 30 cent 
SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
180 cards, about one inch square, each 
taining one letter, giving, altogether, all t 
print and script, capital and small; tor 


f pupils at their desks. Price 10 cents. 


SEAT WORK WORD CARDS 


g cards, containing all the words in the 
ies in the Howell-Williams Primer, 
ining all the words for one story 


+ 
( 


l words to be cut out by the t 


iven to pupils for use at their desks. | 
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RICHMOND VA 


72 cards, 6 x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapid 





